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WE have, in the third series of this Review, expressed our 
high appreciation of the learning and ability with which 
this profound and philosophic treatise is written, and we 
introduce its title now for the purpose of commending anew 
to our readers the author’s reasoning in proof of the Church 
as a living organism, and as affording us a suitable occa- 
sion for offering some additional arguments in defence and 
illustration of the position assumed by the distinguished 
convert from Anglicanism. 

The Church is not, as many suppose, a mere aggregation 
or association of individuals or congregations ; she is an 
organism, living and operating from her own central life, 
derived from the indwelling Holy Ghost ; and it is the fail-- 
ure of non-Catholics to recognize and appreciate. this fact, 
that renders it so difficult for us to make them understand 
the importance of the. unity of the Church, and the destruc- 
tive nature of heresy and schism. The world outside the 
Church has lost, or never had, the true conception of unity 
in multiplicity, and seems unable to comprehend how that 
which is multiple can also be one, or how that which is one 
can also be multiple. All modern philosophy, if pushed to 
its last consequences, is either Atheistic or Pantheistic, and 
loses either unity on the one hand, or multiplicity on the 
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other. In Germany, the tendency to Pantheism predomi- 
nates, and multiplicity is sacrificed to unity. The universe 
. is identified with its maker, and the reality of second causes 
is denied. In Great Britain and our own country, the pre- 
vailing tendency is to Atheism. The British and Ameri- 
can mind loses the conception of unity, or confounds it with 
the conception of totality, or the aggregate. The God it 
asserts, is not the living God, but an induction from parti- 
culars, the last generalization of observable phenomena. 
With it, multiplicity precedes unity, and the universe is 
prior to its creator. Its unity is the sum total, composite 
in its nature, therefore divisible, and therefore no true unity 
at all. Hence English and American non-Catholics fail to 
conceive the substantial unity of the Church, and regard 
her as formed or constituted by an aggregation or association 
of individuals and particular congregations. They place 
the members before the body, make the branches older than 
the trunk, and assume that the branches bear the.vine, 
not the vine the branches, The individual believer, on their 
theory, precedes the Church, and imparts his life to her, so 
that she derives her life from Christ through believers, in- 
stead of believers deriving theirs from Christ through her. 
This is the common Protestant doctrine, and is the only 
doctrine on which they can protest against the Church, and 
yet claim to be in union with Christ. Protestants make 
no account of the unity of the Church, and really assign 
her no essential office in the salvation of souls. ‘They see 
no grave evil in heresy and schism, and do not understand 
why it is that salvation is not attainable out of the com- 
muuion of the Church as well as in it. Even some Catho- 
lics, more or less affected by the Atheistic philosophy of the 
age and country, and but imperfectly understanding the 
constitution of the Church, find themselves in some mea- 
sure unable to perceive the reason or justice of the dogma 
of exclusive salvation. They accept the dogma, because it 
is a dogma of the Church, and they know that to be Catho- 
lics, they must believe whatever she believes and teaches ; 
but they do not well understand why it need be so; and 
they see no intrinsic reason why there should be any harm 
in admitting that aman who walks by such light as he has, 
and is sincere in his belief, can be saved out of the Catho- 
lic communion as well as in it. Indeed, we even find not 
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a few Catholics who in reality feel that the dogma is harsh, 
and hardly reconcilable with the justice of God, and who 
do their best to soften and explain it away. Hence the 
frequent admonitions of our Holy Father, Pius the Ninth, 
to the pastors of the Church, to insist in their instructions 
to the faithful, on the absolute necessity of the Catholic 
faith to salvation, and on the dogma that there " no salva- 
tion out of the Church. 

This difficulty results from not well onindiion that 
the Church is not simply an aggregation, deriving her | being 
and life from the individuals aggregated, but an organism, 
living her own divine life from her own centre, and im- 
parting life to her members. The life flows not from the 
members to her, but from her to them. This is what our 
indifferentists and latitudinarians do not sufficiently con- 
sider. At the bottom of their thought there lies the error, 
that the Christian precedes and makes the Church, or im- 
parts to her the Christian life. This is undeniably the 
case with nearly all Protestants in our day. It is with 
them not the Church that brings forth believers, but be- 
lievers that bring forth the Church. Especially is this 
true of the so-called Evangelical sects, who deny baptismal 
regeneration, and yet assert the necessity of being born 
again. Individuals come to the Church not to be regene- 
rated, and to enter upon the supernatural Christian life, 
but they come to her because they are, or fancy they are 
regenerated. The Christian life, they hold, may, and indeed 
must be begotten in us before approaching the Church, or 
else we are ‘not fit to approach her. Hence very few Pro- 
testants hold union with the Church at all necessary to 
union with God, or to final salvation. Hence there is, and 
can be nothing ‘fatal in schism, or in separation from her 
communion. For if the life may be begotten and lived in- 
dependently of union with the Church, it is clear, since it 
is the life that saves, that to be in her communion cannot 
be essential to salvation. But if our Protestant friends 
understood that the life flows from the Holy Ghost only 
through the Church, and that, as St. Cyprian says, he can- 
not have God for his father who has not the Church for his 
mother, they would see at once that schism, or disunion, 
must be fatal, because it separates the schismatic from the 
very source and conditions of spiritual life. 
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The error is occasioned by overlooking, or not consider- 
ing the fact, that the Church is an organism, that lives 
a life of her own, from her own centre, and assimilates to 
herself individuals and congregations by a law analogous to 
that by which the body assimilates the food which is eaten, 
and converts it into living flesh. The Church in the spirit- 
ual order, is what humanity is in the natural order. She 
is in fact regenerated humanity, living the life of grace, as 
unregenerated humanity lives merely the life of nature. Or 
we may say, she is the new creation, holding from God as 
author of grace, as the primitive creation or natural order 
holds from him as author of nature. The two creations are 
analogous, and each, so to speak, has its type in the other. 
Grace corresponds to nature, and nature corresponds to 
grace. The conditions of life in the order of grace must 
then be, to some extent at least, analogous to the condi- 
tions of life in the order of nature, for the earthly is made 
after the pattern of the heavenly, and mirrors, reflects, or 
imitates it. In the primitive creation, in the natural order, 
the individual can be born and live only by communion 
with God through natural humanity ; so in the new crea- 
tion he can be born, or regenerated, and live only by 
communion with God through regenerated humanity. The 
conditions of birth in the new creation, if birth at all, must 
be analogous, as far as spiritual things can be analogous to 
natural things, to the conditions of birth in the primitive 
creation : and hence St. Paul teaches that the relation of 
husband and wife, in the sacrament of marriage, is a figure 
of the relation of Christ and the Church. The Church is 
called the bride, the spouse of Christ, and is the mother of 
his children, the joyful mother of all the faithful. If there 
is any propriety or aptness in the figure, the Church per- 
forms the maternal office in the spiritual conception and 
birth of the believer. The believer is begotten by the Holy 
Ghost, and born of her, and nourished at her breast, and 
we always call her our mother, and love and honor her as 
such. The Church can, then, no more derive her life from 
the faithful, than in the natural order the mother can derive 
her natural life from her children. As the mother precedes 
the birth of her child, so must the Church precede the birth 
of the believer. 

If it be asked, since the Church in one sense is the 
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congregation of the faithful, Where was the Church, or 
what was the Church organism prior to the gathering 
of believers ? we might answer by asking, Where or what 
was natural humanity prior to individual men and wo- 
men? If humanity is inconceivable without individu- 
als, individuals are equally inconceivable without humanity. 
But we will not insist on that answer. The Church derives 
from Christ, through the Incarnation, typified in the fact 
that Eve was taken from the side of Adam, and formed 
from him, bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh. Regard- 
ed as prior to the visible congregation of believers, the 
Church was in the Blessed Virgin, from whom our Lord 
assumed his flesh. Hence the Blessed Virgin, a mother 
and yet a virgin, is termed the Mother of God, and the 
Spouse of the Holy Ghos:. She is the second Eve, as Christ 
is the second Adam ; the mother, ashe is the father, of re- 
generated humanity. In a certain sense, we may even say 
that she is the Church, and hence the Saints apply to her 
those texts and epithets which they apply to the Church 
herself. She is in more than a figurative sense our spirit- 
ual mother. She is the mother of grace, through whom 
flows the Christian life, and through whom we receive from 
God his gifts and graces. As the mother of our Redeemer, 
she is intimately connected with the work of our redemp- 
tion, and participates in our regeneration. Hence the 
reasonableness and justice of that high honor and deep ven- 
eration which we Catholics render her, the filial love we 
bear her, and the prominent place she holds in our devo- 
tions, so scandalous to no-Church Protestants, and which 
they foolishly, not to say blasphemously, affect to brand as 
“ Mariolatry.” Poor men! How little do they understand 
of the mystery of the Incarnation, and of the part of Our 
Lady, through the grate and election of God, in the con- 
ception, birth, and progress of the Christian life ! 

Now, if there be any truth in the view we take, and 
which is certainly scriptural, the Church is the maternal 
source of life to the believer, and as such must be herself a 
living unity, living her own central life from the indwelling 
Holy Ghost, supernaturally immanent in her as the new 
creation, as God is, so to speak, naturally immanent in the 
primitive creation, and imparting life to the faithful instead 
of receiving it from them. Hence it follows that to break 
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the unity of the Church would be to destroy her, and to be 
separated from her communion would be spiritual death, 
because separated from the source and current of spiritual 
life. Hence the fatal nature of schism, and the terrible 
consequences of excommunication. Each implies the spirit- 
ual death of the soul, and even its eternal death, as much 
as separation from humanity implies our natural death,— 
not as a mere penalty arbitrarily annexed, but as a natu- 
ral and necessary consequence, because it places its sub- 
ject out of all communication with God in the new crea- 
tion or supernatural order, and cuts him off from the very 
source and current of supernatural life. 

All life springs from unity, which is always logically 
prior to multiplicity. The universe originates in the creative 
act of unity, and returns to unity as its final cause. If we 
suppose the Church to have life at all, to be a living and 
not a dead Church, we must, if we have a grain of philoso- 
phy, regard her as an organism, and, therefore, regard her 
unity as essential to her very being and existence. All life 
not only proceeds from unity, but is love. Hatred is death, 
for it separates, disunites. Life is love, and love is life. 
We have our being in God ; in him we live and move and 
are ; and God, the Sacred Scriptures tell us, is love. The 
nature of all love in creatures is, as the Saints maintain, to 
unify, to become one with its object. The essence of the 
Christian life all agree is love—charity,—and its nature is 
to unite all who live it with one another and with God. It 
tends always to unity. But this it could not do if it did 
not spring from unity, for there cannot be unity in the effect 
without unity in the cause,—unity in the final cause, with- 
out unity in the first cause. There is, then, nothing arbi- 
trary or contrary to the general laws of Divine Providence 
in making union with the Church a necessary condition of 
spiritual life, or in making separation from her communion 
spiritual death. Having instituted his Church as the 
maternal source of Christian life, it would be repugnant to 
his own Divine Being, which is love, to save out of her 
communion, since this would be to treat hatred as if it were 
love, death as if it were life, or to repute life where no life is. 

The Church, though like all living organisms, invisible 
as to the principle of her life, is an outward visible body. 
The doctors distinguish, indeed, between the soul of the 
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Church and the body, as in man we distinguish between 
the body and soul; but the invisible and the visible do 
not constitute two distinct organisms, any more than the 
body and soul in man constitute two distinct persons. Man, 
though composed of soul and body, is one man, in whom 
there is a union of the spiritual and material natures 
in one person. The Church derives, as we have said, from 
the Incarnation, and includes both the divine and the 
human, and is, as it were, an extension of the Incarnation. 
Yet, it includes the human as it is, not as soul alone, but 
as soul and body ; and as the soul is the forma corporis, 
she can be no living Church without the union of body 
and soul. As we can commune with the soul in man only 
through the body, so in the Church we can commune with 
the soul, the anima ecclesia, only through her body,—with 
the invisible, only through the visible Church ; for though 
the body may bear things which do not pertain to the soul, 
the soul and body constitute simply one Church and are 
inseparable,—otherwise the Church would be subject to 
dissolution, and might fail, as we know she cannot. 

The unity of the Church as invisible demands her unity 
as visible, the unity of the soul requires the unity of the 
body ; for we cannot conceive the soulas the forma of sev- 
eral distinct and separate bodies, or regard the Church as 
a monster. If the Church is indissolubly soul and body, 
visible and invisible, and if she be the maternal source of 
Christian life, which is love, and springs from and tends 
to unity, she must represent in her visible organization 
the invisible unity, and be alike one in body and soul. All 
agree that the Church is Catholic ; but if Catholic, she 
must be one, for what is not one cannot be Catholic. Mul- 
tiplicity is as repugnant to Catholicity as to unity. There 
can be no composite Catholicity. To attempt to get at 
the conception of Catholicity by the indefinite aggregation 
of particulars, is as absurd as to attempt to reach the infi- 
nite by the indefinite aggregation of measurable quantities, 
or eternity by the indefinite aggregation of moments. The 
larger the number aggregated, the further are we removed 
from Catholicity or the universal, for the more limited, rela- 
tively at least, is each particular. Hence the Church, if 
Catholic, as all who profess the Apostles’ creed acknowl- 
edge, she must be one. Her Catholicity asserts necessarily 
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her unity, and her visible Catholicity her visible unity. 
She is then a visible as well as an invisible organism. 

This established, the reason becomes evident why the 
constitution of the Church is Papal, not simply Presby- 
terian or Episcopal, and why the Church of Rome must be 
regarded as the Mother and Mistress of all the Churches. 
The Church as visible must have a visible centre of unity, 
a central visible life from which all in the visible order takes 
its rise. But without the Pope and the Roman See, made 
one in spiritual marriage, this visible centre, this visible cen- 
tral life is not conceivable. Without the Papal Constitution, 
there would be nothing in the visible order to represent the 
invisible unity ; which would be tantamount to saying that 
there is no visible Church.-at all. But this again would, on 
the principles we have established, be saying that there is 
for us no medium of access to the invisible Church, and 
therefore there is and can be no spiritual regeneration or 
new birth. We should be as to the spiritual life, practi- 
cally, as if Christ had not been incarnated, and there were 
no Church. 

It follows from this that the Papacy is fundamental, es- 
sential to the very conception of the Church in the visible 
order ; and without it, the visible Church could neither be 
nor be conceived. We think highly of Mr. Wilberforce, but 
we do not find this thought in his otherwise most admirable 
treatise. It may not have entered into his plan to recognize 
and develope it, but he seems not to have entertained it, at 
least in the full sense in which we wish it to be taken. He seems 
to start from the life of the believer, and speaks of the Church 
as a “‘ confederacy of Churches.” He recognizes the Papacy, 
but would seem to regard it rather as secondary than pri- 
mary, as a product of the collective life of the Church, than 
as the original and central unity in which the whole eccle- 
siastical organization takes its rise. He may not have in- 
tended all this, and it may be, that this is only a method 
he has adopted in addressing his Anglican readers, in order 
to render his views the more intelligible to them, and his ar- 
guments the more convincing to their understandings. Such, 
in fact, we suppose to be the case, for we are far from en- 
tertaining any distrust of the theological soundness of the 
illustrious convert, for whom we have the kindest feelings, 
and the highest respect. But taking this view absolutely, 
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without reference to the author, we cannot accept it ; be- 
cause it makes the child precede the parent, and supposes 
unity may be evolved from multiplicity, which is metaphy- 
sically impossible. Unity is before multiplicity, creates it, 
and is never created by it. The parent precedes the child ; 
the priest, as spiritual father, precedes the simple believer, 
and the Pope precedes the bishop, and is not only the 
complement but the foundation of the hierarchy, the 
basis as well as the summit of the ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion. “ Thou art Peter,” said our Lord, “ and upon this rock 
will J build my Church,” and therefore St. Ambrose may 
well say, ubi Petrus, ibi Ecclesia,—where Peter is, there is 
the Church. Prior to Peter is Christ incarnate and his 
blessed Mother, and nothing else in our conception of the 
Church. As Christ is prior to Peter, so is Peter prior to the 
congregation of the faithful under the new law. The Pope 
holds, as successor of Peter, immediately from Christ, in 
whom is the original priesthood, and all teaching and 
governing authority. He is not evolved from the internal 
operations of the Church, nor created or commissioned by 
the Episcopacy, but is the central unity whence the whole hie- 
rarchy takes its rise. He is the vicar of Christ, and repre- 
sents him in the visible order, and is, in regard to the visi- 
ble, in the place of Christ himself. Christ may use bishops, 
priests, or the faithful in designating or electing the suc- 
cessor of Peter, as he may use the people as his instrument 
in constituting the State and carrying on the affairs of civil - 
government ; but he holds his commission immediately from 
the invisible head of the Church, not from them. It is not 
the see that makes the bishop, for the see is not strictly a 
see without the bishop. The see is the bride, the spouse 
of the bishop, and he wears a ring symbolical of his mar- 
riage with his see. But there is no bride without a bride- 
groom, no wife without a husband, and St. Paul tells us the 
woman was not first, but the man; which our Women’s 
Rights men, whose doctrine is a legitimate deduction from 
Protestant principles, are apt to forget. Rome did not 
make Peter Pope, but Peter made Rome the Apostolic See, 
which without him to create it, it never could have been, and 
without Peter in the Apostolic See there could have been no 
other see. The Pope is Peter, Peter still living; there- 
fore without the Pope there could have been no see, and if 
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no see, then again, no bishop. As in the invisible order 
all originates in Christ incarnate, so in the visible order all 
originates in the Pope married to the Holy See. We call 
the successor of Peter father. The very word Pope, papa, 
means father, and we are not to suppose that this term has 
been applied to him without a reason, or a good and sufficient 
reason. The term must have some appropriateness, and im- 
ply that he is really, in the visible order, the spiritual father 
of the faithful. Then we must regard him as primary, as 
before all else in that order. Without so regarding him we 
should have to change the language of all Christendom ; we 
could discover no analogy or correspondence between the 
visible and the invisible, no aptness in the figures and illus- 
trations used by the Scriptures and spiritual writers, and 
could not even conceive the unity or the catholicity of the 
visible Church. 

The Anglican theory, which under some points of view 
Mr. Wilberforce so ably and philosophically refutes, stands 
directly opposed to this view of the constitution of the 
Church. The Anglican sometimes, when in good humor, 
is not unwilling to cede the bishop of Rome a certain pri- 
macy which he calls a primacy of order, as distinguished 
from a primacy of jurisdiction, but he stoutly denies that 
the Papacy is integral in the constitution of the Church, or 
essential to her existence. He supposes the Church to be 
prior to the Papacy, that she can exist and perform all 
her essential functions as the Church of God, without the 
Pope. Having got angry with the Pope in the sixteenth 
century, he rejected him, and now finds himself unable to 
assert either the unity or the catholicity of the Church. 
The only church he can now conceive is an aggregation 
of believers or of particular congregations. The faithful 
must precede the hierarchy, and the Episcopacy hold from 
the laity. Rejecting the Papacy, but still retaining the Epis- 
copacy, he is obliged to fall back upon the absurd theory openly 
avowed by some Anglicans, of diocesan Churches, and to 
maintain that each diocese is independent, a Church in all 
its integrity, complete in itself, and having need of nothing 
out of itself,—substantially the theory maintained by the 
Independents. But who creates and circumscribes the dio- 
cese ? who institutes or installs the diocesan? The lay 
authority, is the only answer the Anglican can give, and 
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consequently he must maintain that the bishop holds his 
appointment, his mission, from the lay society, or that each 
bishop, in what happens to be his diocese, is a self-con- 
stituted pope, not called of God, as was Aaron, but tak- 
ing his ministry upon himself, and running without being 
sent. He can have on this theory no legitimate ecclesias- 
tical authority, no unity, no catholicity ; for these dioce- 
san Churches are not subordinated to one and the same 
ecclesiastical regimen, and have with one another at best, 
only relations of comity and friendly correspondence. 

This diocesan theory has grown out of the erroneous no- 
tion, which obtained in England even prior to the so-called 
Reformation, that the Papacy is not essential to the being of 
the Church. The tendency of the secular courts, courtiers, 
and jurisconsults, from Frederick the Second of Germany and 
Phillip the Fair of France, down to our times, has been to re- 
gard the Church as Episcopal rather than Papal, and the Pa- 
pacy as accidental rather than essential in her constitution. 
In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the secular author- 
ities, emperors, kings, and princes, though nominally Catholic, 
forgetful of the subordination of the temporal to the spiritual, 
wielding the physical force, and having at their disposition 
the chief temporal advantages, gained an undue ascendency 
in ecclesiastical matters, and unhappily, over the minds of 
not a few Churchmen. We need not be surprised, therefore, to 
find large numbers misapprehending the constitution of the 
Church, and imagining that she might exist, and be a true 
Church, without the Papal authority. It was the prevalence 
of this notion that prepared the way, and accounts for the 
sudden rise and rapid, spread of Protestantism in the early 
part of the sixteenth century. No doubt among the coadju- 
tors of Luther there were men who rejected the Church her- 
self, and did not even believe in Christ ; but the larger part 
who joined or submitted to the Protestant movement, 
wished to retain the Church and the Christian faith, and 
never would have become Protestants if they had believed 
it impossible to throw off the authority of the Pope without 
throwing off that of Christ. Especially was this true in Eng- 
land ; and we have no doubt that a very considerable number 
of the English people verily persuaded themselves, or were 
persuaded by the royalists and anti-papists, that the schism 
commenced by Henry and completed by his daughter Eliza- 
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beth, was in reality no schism at all, but a simple reforma- 
tion of abuses, which time and the ambition of the Popes 
had accumulated, and the restoration of the Church to her 
primitive purity and simplicity. Even to-day we find An- 
glicans who apparently maintain this in good faith, and 
who really persuade themselves that they are members of 
the one Holy Catholic Church, and in union with Christ. 
We see here the grave importance of having the people 
not only rightly, but thoroughly instructed as to the essen- 
tial nature and constitution of the Church. We are not 
ignorant of the corruptions of the human heart, or of the 
rebellious nature of passion ; but we cannot help thinking 
that if the people had better understood the great fact that 
the Church is essentially Papal, the world would never have 
been afflicted with the Protestant Reformation. In the 
later Middle Ages, a strong ‘anti-papal spirit extensively 
obtained, and, owing to the ascendency of the secular order, 
every where encroaching on the rights and prerogatives of 
the spiritual, the people or the laity were inadequately in- 
structed as to the real position of the Papacy in the gra- 
cious economy of Divine Providence. They knew that they 
were required to obey the Pope as visible head of the Church, 
but they did not fully understand the strict truth of the 
maxim, where Peter is, there isthe Church. Before Luther 
brought the discussion of theological questions before the 
public, and appealed from the schools, and even the Church 
herself to the mob, the people had comparatively little un- 
derstanding of them. They had ordinarily the simplicity 
of faith, which suffices for salvation, but very little knowl- 
edge of its reasons and relations. This answered every 
purpose when the civil authorities were submissive to the 
Holy Father, and performed their duty as protectors of the 
Church ; but when these authorities made war on the Pope 
himself, when tliey wished to revive the Cesarism of pagan 
Rome, and make the chief of the state at once Imperator 
and Summus Pontifex, the laity were, save when animated 
by a lively faith and an ardent piety, ill prepared to stand 
by the Pope, and to offer them a vigorous and manly resist- 
ance. Their defective understanding of the essential con- 
stitution of the Church, laid them open to the arts and 
subtilities of the evil-minded, and rendered it comparatively 
easy to impose upon their simplicity, and to detach them 
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from their fidelity. The difficulty did not lie altogether 
with the simple peasantry, it lay in the defective under- 
standing of the constitution of the Church by the lay society 
generally. Dating from Frederick the Second of Germany, 
the lay society was, speaking in general terms, anti-papal, 
and held the doctrine of which the Anglican theory is but 
a logical and historical development. We think this was 
in a great measure owing to the little real theological in- 
struction imparted to this society. More full or more ac- 
curate theological instruction to the laity,—the state of 
society in those ages considered,—however desirable it 
might have been, was most likely impracticable ; and we 
must not regard it as a fault of the Church, or of those 
churchmen who were animated with her spirit, and con- 
formed to her wishes, that it was not given. 

The Church is obliged to take the world as she finds it, 
and to do the best she can with it under the circumstances 
and with the materials it furnishes to her hand. She, herself, 
always wishes her children not only to know the simple 
dogmas of faith, but to understand well all that pertains 
to sound doctrine. She has no great fondness for what 
our friends of The Rambler, call “The system of safe- 
guards.” She does not count temptations and trials an evil, 
and never seeks to protect the faithful by keeping them in 
ignorance, She does not teach them that in order to pre- 
serve their virtue they must retire from the world, but labors 
always by her instructions and Sacraments to prepare them 
to live in the world without being of it, or contaminated 
with its errors and vices. “I pray not that thou shouldst 
take them out of the world, but that thou shouldst keep 
them from evil.” The system, which she is supposed to 
approve, of keeping people in the faith by excluding all 
knowledge of what is opposed to it, by repressing thought, 
and insisting on blind obedience, is not her system ; and 
if, as is alleged, it is sometimes countenanced in Catholic 
countries, we must attribute it not to her, but to the 
secular order which obtains in them, in spite of all she 
isable to do. All absolute civil governments, all despot- 
isms and despots, are jealous of freedom of thought, and 
especially freedom of education. Even in our own country, 
we find a large party wedded, without knowing it, to social 
despotism, that are doing their best to destroy freedom of 
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education. They are laboring to place education under the 
exclusive control of the state, and to prohibit all instruc- 
tion and all methods of instruction not sanctioned by the 
civil authorities. The Church has always had more or less 
of civil despotism to struggle with, for though she found it 
comparatively easy to convert individuals, she has never 
succeeded in any nation in fully converting society and the 
civil order. The safeguard system originates not in the 
Church, but in unconverted society ; in a state which, 
while professing the Catholic faith, remains pagan as to its 
principles and modes of action ; and it accords far better 
with the narrow jealousies and short-sighted views of the 
civil despot, than with the free, open, ingenuous, and trustful 
spirit of Catholicity. The Church loves the light, for she 
is from above, not from below ; she fosters intelligence ; 
she promotes education, and provides it wherever the state 
leaves her free to do so ; she labors to have all her children 
well and thoroughly instructed in all that pertains to spirit- 
ual, moral, political, and social life, and wishes ever y where a 
free, manly, and enlightened laity. She demands in them, 
it is true, the docility of the child, but in understanding she 
demands that they be no longer children, but men,—strong, 
energetic men, in whom intelligence is not repressed or en- 
feebled, but rectified, elevated, and invigorated by the in- 
fused habits of grace. 

Whatever may be said in regard to the ages immedi- 
ately preceding the Protestant outbreak, this much is cer- 
tain ; the Church wishes her children to be thoroughly in- 
structed, and the fullest and most exact theological instruc- 
tion practicable i is now a necessity, and the faithful must 
have it. Never, since the times of the persecuting pagan 
emperors, has the Church had less than now to hope from 
kings and queens, as nursing fathers and nursing mothers, 
and never has she been more completely thrown back upon 
her own resources, as a spiritual kingdom set up by our 
Lord on the earth. Never, since she emerged from the ca- 
tacombs and planted the Cross on the Capitol of the world, 
have her children been more mixed up in the commerce of the 
world with the enemies of their religion, or more exposed to 
the fatal influences of error and indifferency. Simplicity of 
faith is now nowhere enough; we must have the knowledge 
of understanding. It is not enough to know the chief dog- 
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mas of our faith, and the ordinary practical duties of our 
state in life. It is necessary to know the dogmas, and 
their relation to the practical duties, to one another, 
and with natural reason. It is not enough now that this 
knowledge, formerly imparted in‘the schools to theolo- 
gical students, be possessed by the clergy alone. In these 
days of insubordination and self-will, when it is so diffi- 
cult to secure proper respect to pastors and teachers, it 
must be possessed in as great a degree as practicable by 
the laity also. Not otherwise shall we be able to meet the 
wants of our times, bring back a docile and obedient spirit, 
and guard the faithful against the dangers to their faith 
and piety multiplied by common schools, newspapers, and 
popular literature. The laity, in all outside the Sacra- 
ments, are now in great measure thrown upon themselves, 
and their safety, aside from the Sacraments, depends to a 
great extent on their understanding of their faith and its 
reasons and relations, and in, being able at all times to de- 
fend it intelligently and manfully. 

There may be those who regret the change that has 
taken place, and feel that we have fallen upon evil times. 
We confess that we are not of their number. We think 
the Church will gain more than she will lose by the change, 
for always does she lose more than she gains from the 
protection of princes. Princes, with a few exceptions, 
have always made her pay dear for their favor, and enslaved 
as much as they have protected her. We think, upon the 
whole, that she will derive great advantages from being 
thrown back upon her own resources, as the kingdom of 
God on earth. We must rely now on virtue, rather than 
innocence ; on the knowledge of what is true, rather than 
on ignorance of what is false. Innocence, regarded as a 
negative quality, is good, no doubt ; but virtue, which is 
something positive, is better. Ignorance is favorable nei- 
ther to simplicity of faith, nor to fervor of devotion. All 
faith and real devotion is an affection of the rational na- 
ture, and, therefore, intrinsically reasonable. Our religion 
presupposes man to be created with a rational nature, 
and always addresses him as a reasonable and reasoning 
being. The heart she demands is the enlightened heart,— 
the union of understanding and will. The Church can live, 
and move at her ease, only in an atmosphere of intelli- 
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gence, and, as far as she has her freedom, she creates that 
atmosphere around her. She is obliged, as we have said, 
to take the world as she finds it, and do the best she can 
with it. She works with such materials as the world fur- 
nishes her. Where the political and social order,—what 
we call civility, or the civil order,—is adverse to her, she 
has to labor under a great disadvantage, for she cannot at 
once change that order, and conform it to her own mind. 
She addresses men as individuals, and does and must treat 
them as free agents. Where individuals are ignorant and 
enslaved, and the state will not suffer them to be enlight- 
ened and emancipated, she must take them as they are, 
and deal with them for what they are ; although they are 
not what she wishes them, or what she would soon make 
them, if suffered to address their understandings, and to 
exert her silent but powerful influence on their hearts. 

We must not forget that the Church has never found 
in the Old World a civil order entirely to her mind, and 
has never been able to show what she could do where the 
political and social order interposed no obstacles to her 
progress. Heretofore, she has had to struggle with a hos- 
tile civilization. In the old Greco-Roman civilization, 
so admirable under some aspects, so detestable under 
others, she has had to contend with social despotism,—the 
absolutism of the state, which absorbs the individual, and 
makes man, as man, count for nothing. In the barbarian- 
ism of the North, she has had to contend with turbulent 
passions and an exaggerated individualism, developing 
itself either in anarchy, or in odious aristocracies, neces- 
sarily accompanied by degraded serfs, or a miserable and 
oppressed peasantry. For the first time in her history, she 
meets in this country a civil order in some measure fitted 
in advance for her reception, in which she-is able practi- 
cally to address men as men,—nothing less, and nothing 
more. We do not say that the political and social senti- 
ments of all Americans are in perfect harmony with Cath- 
olic principles, for it is a lamentable fact that Americans 
are not up to the level of their social and civil order, and 
are at the moment injuriously affected by reminiscences of 
cultivated Graeco-Roman paganism, on the one hand, and by 
reminiscences of the uncultivated paganism of the Northern 
Barbarians on the other. But true Americanism—the politi- 
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cal and civil order—the American civility—civiltd—is in 
strict accordance with Catholic principles. In founding 
the American state, our fathers were so directed and over- 
ruled by Providence, that they retained from the old civil- 
ization of Europe only those principles which harmonized 
with Catholicity ; and added to them only those principles 
which the Popes had for ages been urging in vain upon 
European statesmen. We hope, on some future occasion, to 
show this in detail, and to prove conclusively, that what- 
ever of superior excellence we baast in our institutions, 
we owe directly or indirectly to the Catholic Church. It 
must suffice us, however, for the present, to say, that if 
the Church had had the constituting of our civil order, we 
are unable to see how she could have framed it more to her 
mind. Here neither the state nor the individual is abso- 
lute. The state does not absorb the individual, nor the 
individual the state. We have liberty by authority, and 
authority by liberty. The man does not, as under Greeco- 
Romanism, lose himself in the citizen ; nor the citizen, as 
under Northern barbarianism, lose himself in the man. 
Here the individual is both a man and a citizen, and his 
civil duties and personal rights are harmonized as they 
are under the natural law, which the Church presupposes, 
accepts, and confirms. Hence, the natural would seem 
here to be fitted in advance, through-the disposition of 
Providence, to correspond to the supernatural, reason to 
grace, civil society to the Church. Nothing remains here 
to be effected but the conversion of individuals, in order to 
make us throughout an eminently Catholic nation, with a 
true and lofty Catholic civilization. 

Hence, we are disposed to agree with those of our 
friends who not only look for the conversion of the Ameri- 
can people, absolutely necessary to place them in harmony 
with the principles of their institutions, but for a new and 
higher development of Catholic civilization itself. We see 
no reason why it should not be so. ‘The Church can have 
in this country a free and intelligent laity, such as the 
world has hitherto never seen. Here she has an open 
field and fair play. Here are no jealous or despotic monar- 
chies,—no privileged aristocracies,—no oppressed classes, 
doomed to ignorance and servitude, —no time-honored 
monopolies, which cannot be removed,—no vested rights 
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working wrongs to individuals, in her way, and impeding 
the freedom of her action. Here she can address all as 
equals—as free men, each with a centre of his own, and 
counting one. Here she can treat individuals as units, 
—not as mere ciphers,—for such they are in the political 
order, and rely on them as free and intelligent beings, 
capable of acting with understanding, and of being gov- 
erned, not as slaves, but as free men, by appeals to their 
reason and judgment, which she cannot consistently do in 
the case of men whom the civil society enslaves and bru- 
talizes, and in whem the habits of rational freedom and 
manly independence have never been formed. This can- 
not but prove an immense gain, in securing to the clergy 
an intelligent and active laity, capable of taking part with 
them in all those benevolent works—corporal and spiritual 
works of mercy, which are within the competency of laymen. 

Here the Church is destined to give a practical refuta- 
tion of that popular charge against her, and which every 
Catholic knows to be a foul calumny, that she loves ignor- 
ance, and values only blind obedience. She regards ignorance 
as her greatest enemy, and all her doctors teach that ignor- 
ance in all cases is either sin itself, or the penalty of sin. 
She values no blind obedience, and wishes all her children 
to understand what and wherefore they believe, what and 
wherefore they obey. She never refuses to give them, even 
when indocile and disobedient, as we see in the cases of 
the misguided Courts of Spain and Sardinia, the reasons of 
the obedience she exacts. If any one doubts it, or wishes 
in this respect to have evidence of her condescension and 
patience, let him read the letters of the Popes to refractory 
prelates and sovereigns. What she wishes is not blind 
credulity, but an enlightened and free intellectual assent, 
not a servile submission, but a free and cheerful voluntary 
obedience, yielded from conviction and free will. She 
throws herself into the crowd, and courts the fullest investi- 
gation of her claims, makes her appeal to reason, which 
she respects in each and all, and proclaims to the whole 
world that she has not come to supersede reason, but to 
teach men to make a right use of it,—not to gnnihilate the 
rights of nature, but to accept, elevate, and protect them. 

An essential injustice is done in our days to the Church 
by laying to her account whatever of despotism, servility, 
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and ignorance happens to be found in Catholic countries; 
and of holding up to the world those countries, with ap- 
probation or condemnation, as models of Catholic civili- 
zation. They are never to‘be taken as such models, 
whether our object be to condemn or to defend the Church. 
She has done much, more than we have space to tell, to 
mitigate or counteract the evils of the old European civili- 
zation, and to prepare the way for a better social order, 
which, had it not been for the Protestant outbreak in the 
sixteenth century, might long ere this have been effected ; 
but she has never been able as yet to realize, even in the 
states which have remained Catholic, a civilization in all 
respects answerable to her principles or wishes. ‘The ele- 
ments of the old pagan order in some of its forms, have 
always remained more or less active. Individuals have been 
converted, and placed in the way of salvation, which after 
all is the great thing ; but society has remained pagan to a 
far greater extent than is apparent to superficial observers, 
and in many places is to-day fearfully pagan, almost as 
much so as in the times of Tiberius, Nero, or Heliogabalus, 
European society, whether under its Graeco-Roman, or its 
Northern barbarian form, has never been thoroughly con- 
verted, as is evident from the ill success of the Crusades ; 
the alliance in the sixteenth century of Francis the First 
of France, the eldest son of the Church, with the Grand 
Turk, the sworn enemy of Christendom; the storming and 
sack of Rome by the troops of Charles the Fifth, the 
sworn protector and defender of. the Church, especially 
of the Holy See; the present union of Catholic France 
and heretical England, avowedly for the purpose of main- 
taining the independence and integrity of the Ottoman. 
empire, the proverbial oppressor of Christians, and a blight 
upon the fairest regions of the globe; and that rarely has. 
there been, and nowhere is there now, a secular government 
that does not follow pagan rather than Christian maxims, 
We do not deny that there may be despotism, servility,. 
and ignorance to some extent in Catholic countries, though. 
to a far less extent than in Protestant and in schismatic: 
countries ; but they are due to the civil and social state,. 
neither formed nor approved by the Church ; not to. the 
Church, which has always struggled against them, but to. 
the old pagan society which has traversed the ages with, 
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but in hostility to, the society founded by Catholicity,— 
to the society represented and sustained by Cesar, and 
which becomes exclusive under Protestantism. Under the 
point of view of civilization, Europe, for eighteen hundred 
years, has been divided into two hostile camps, and its his- 
tory has been a struggle between the old civilization and the 
new, between paganism and Christianity, Ceesarism and 
the Papacy, despotism and liberty, passion and reason, ig- 
norance and intelligence ; or to borrow an illustration from 
Persian mythology, between Ahriman, the principle of 
evil, and Ormuzd, the principle of good. The struggle 
has been continued on both sides with alternate victories 
and defeats. The Church has never gained a complete 
triumph for her civilization. The Philistines have always 
remained in the land, and have more than once held the 
children of Israel captive. It is not likely that the triumph 
of Catholic civilization will ever be complete, for the Church 
is never in this world the Church Triumphant ; but if the 
victory is ever completly won, we doubt not, it will be on 
the plains of this Western World. 

Indeed, we think that the most important victory the 
Church has ever won for Catholic civilization has already 
been won here. There really remains nothing to be done 
here but to convert the individual, in order to have a soci- 
ety as thoroughly Catholic, as we can expect with human 
nature, as it is since the prevarication of Adam. It would 
be well if those, who, under the name of Americans, are 
making war on Catholicity and foolishly alleging that it 
is hostile to our institutions, and those of our Catholic 
friends who are so ready to despair of the country, would 
pay attention to this important fact. The work to be done 
here in order to have atruly Catholic civilization, is far 
less than is needed in any other non-Catholic country. 
Our people have nearly run through Protestanism, and are 
in a state in which they will readily accept the Church, if 
they only find that she requires no change in our institu- 
tions, and that they owe, as they do, to her and the teach- 
ing of her doctors, the principles which they most highly 
prize in them. Nothing, in case our people are converted, 
will need altering in the framework of our society, in order 
to adapt it to the Church, nor in the Church, in order to 
adapt her to our civil institutions. What Catholics bring 
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with them from the old world, derived not from the 
Church, or from Catholic principles and life, but from 
the paganism which still lingers in European society ; its 
Ceesarism, its distinctions of ranks and classes, privileged 
aristocracies, and a down-trodden populace, they will, no 
doubt, have to modify or abandon, as constituting a hin- 
drance rather than a help to the conversion of the country. 
But every thing of this sort, about which some of our friends 
trouble themselves quite too much, will gradually disap- 
pear, under the free action of their religion in this new 
field, and the constant influence of the American princi- 
ples, in perfect harmony with Catholic principles, which 
constitute the life and vigor of our civilization. 

The point we most strenuously insist on, as the reader 
cannot fail to perceive, is, that the defective instruction in 
the later Middle Ages, which we have indicated as a source 
of so much evil, is due not to the Church, to the ascendency 
of Catholic principles, but to the civil order, to the social 
state, and the ascendencies of pagan principles adopted and 
acted on by Cesar. We are not so ignorant of history, as 
to pretend that the laity in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries were not educated. They were educated, and 
often to an extent we little dream of educating them now, 
But the lay culture of those centuries was imbued with an 
anti-papal spirit, and fitted men to take part in a pagan 
rather than in a Christian society. The great writers in 
defence of those principles of liberty, natural right, justice, 
and equity, which form the basis of true Americanism, were 
in the Middle Ages, not laymen, but Churchmen and 
monks ; men who were stanch Papists, and in every con- 
test took the side of Peter against Czesar. We do not re- 
collect a single layman of literary renown, from Dante 
down to the seventeenth century, whose influence was not 
exerted in favor of Casarism, that is to say, the despotism 
of the state. Not one of them seems to have had any 
knowledge of liberty in our American sense ; and however 
loudly they may talk about it, it is always either the free- 
dom of the nation from foreign bondage, or the emancipa- 
tion of the temporal from its natural subjection to the 
spiritual. They are always either simply patriots or Ceesar- 
ists, virtually political Atheists, adopting the maxim of the 
Roman jurist, Quod placuit principi, legis habet vigorem. 
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They were formed under the influence of the courts of prin- 
ces, not in the schools of the Church. There may have 
been in the cultivated lay society some talk of the privileges 
or liberties of classes, estates, or corporations, but none, as 
far as we have been able to discover, except by monks and 
ecclesiastics, of the rights of men as simply men, much, if 
any, prior to our own American struggle for national! inde- 
pendence. You will not find those rights recognized any 
where in pagan antiquity. They are essentially a Catholic 
conception, and are asserted in the maxim of our Theologi- 
ans, denied by all so-called Evangelicals, gratia suppontt 
naturam, grace supposes nature. The founders of our Re- 
public have borrowed not from pagan antiquity, nor 
from the lay literature of the Middle Ages, but from the 
social and civil order introduced by Catholicity, and 
have really done nothing but embody with consummate 
practical wisdom and sagacity, those great principles 
which are every where inculcated in the pages of St. 
Augustine, St. Thomas, Bellarmine, Suarez, and other 
doctors of the Church, as the fundamental principles of 
natural justice, equity, and of all wise and just civil 
polity. The Church regards the Christian state as a re- 
public, instituted for the common weal, and if she crowns 
the Monarch, it is as the President, or the Chief Magistrate, 
bound by the tenor of his office to exercise his powers for 
the common good of the community. To her it is, indeed, 
a matter of indifference whether this chief magistrate is 
called President, King, or Emperor ; but by whichever 
name he is called, she teaches that he derives his power from 
God through the people, and holds it as a trust for their 
good, and forfeits it by gross and continued abuse. It is 
only your Gallican Churchmen, courtiers rather than Church- 
men, who maintain that the Prince reigns by an indefeasi- 
ble personal or family right, and inculcate the Anglican 
doctrine of “ the divine right of Kings, and passive obedi- 
ence ;” a doctrine fit only for despots and slaves, and which 
provoked in its reaction the terrible revolutions, that in 
these last sixty or seventy years have reduced all Europe 
well nigh to a state of anarchy. It is not the education of 
the.clergy we have complained of, but of the laity, or lay 
society, and it was the want of a more full and exact theo- 
logical education of the laity, that prepared the way for 
the Anglican theory of the Church. 
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The Anglican theory, in its principle, lurks still in now 
and then a Catholic mind, and it is not seldom that we find 
nominal Catholics who have very incorrect notions as to the 
essential constitution of the Church. There are, indeed, not 
a few who have very little filial affection for the Holy Father, 
and who look upon the Papacy as our weak point. They 
find the Pope to be the chief object of attack with nun- 
Catholics, and that in their religion, which, with their theo- 
logical and historical reading, they are least prepared to 
defend. They may not wish precisely to get rid of the 
Papacy, but they studiously keep it as far in the back- 
ground as possible, and sympathize most readily with those 
Churchmen who go farthest in restricting its powers and 
prerogatives. They, in fact, see no intrinsic necessity of the 
Papacy, and no reason why the Church might not answer 
every purpose for which she was instituted, as well, if Epis- 
copal, or simply Presbyterian, as by being Papal. It is from 
the ranks of these that your Red Republicans, Socialists, 
and advocates of State education obtain their recruits, and 
they are they who in a contest between the two powers, 
such as we see now in Spain and Sardinia, side with the 
temporal against the spiritual. These are, in fact, the 
Church’s worst enemies, and do more to impede her work 
of civilization than open schismatics, or avowed heretics. 
They are always in her way, a let and a hindrance to every 
good word and work. They embarrass the intelligent and 
zealous Churchman, and create innumerable difficulties for 
the Holy Father in his relations with temporal sovereigns. 
They diffuse around them a cold and worldly atmosphere, 
damp the courage and zeal of the faithful, render faith to 
the extent of their influence weak and sickly, and perpetu- 
ate the political and social evils, which, but for them, the 
Church would soon redress. A man’s worst enemies are 
they of his own household. The Church has constantly 
experienced that her worst enemies are they who are in her 
communion, without being of it. 

It is to counteract, as far as in our power, the influence 
of these incipient Episcopalians, or Presbyterians, in the 
Catholic communion, that we have insisted on the Papal 
constitution of the Church, and endeavored, to the best of 
our ability, to show that the Papacy is essential to her very 
being and existence as the Christian Church. We do not 
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forget that the Church is Episcopal as well as Papal, but 
we remember, and wish to remind others, that the Episco- 
pacy without the Papacy is null. We trust we are as lit- 
tle disposed to diminish the“rights and powers of bishops, 
as we are the powers and prerogatives of the Pope. Bishops 
are our prelates, placed over us by the Holy Ghost, and as 
such we love, honor, venerate, and obey them ; but they 
are placed over us by the Holy Ghost through the medium 
of the Holy See, and we do not forget that an appeal lies 
from them, individually, to the Pope, or that they even con- 
gregated do not, without him, constitute the Church, and 
are incompetent to define her faith. There is no council 
without the Pope, as even Napoleon the First was obliged 
to acknowledge, and no act of bishops is a law for the Catho- 
lic conscience, without his approbation. They can neither 
teach nor govern without him ; and although the teaching 
of the Ecclesia dispersa, or each Bishop teaching singly in 
his own diocese, is to be taken as Catholic faith, it is so 
only because each communes with the Pope, and through 
him with the others. The teaching of any number of 
bishops separated from his communion, is of no authority 
for the Catholic. 

It is not the rights and powers of bishops we impugn in 
the remotest degree whatever, but the powers and preroga~ 
tives of the Pope that we assert. Bishops receive, we well 
know, a character in their consecration which does not de- 
pend on the Pope, and they have rights and powers which 
he does not confer ; but as in the case of the faithful, he is the 
guardian, the interpreter, and the judge of those rights and 
powers, and the right to exercise them depends on him, for 
without him bishops have no mission or jurisdiction. They 
hold their canonical rights and powers in subordination to 
the interests of religion, and he, when he judges the inter- 
ests of religion require it, can, without any fault of theirs, 
set them aside, as we have seen in the case of the Concordat 
concluded with the First Consul in the beginning of the pre- 
sent century. The Episcopacy is essential, but it does not 
create or limit the Papacy, and in the visible order takes, 
and. must take its rise in it. 

We do not suppose that Mr. Wilberforce in this dis- 
agrees with us, and we have found much consolation and 
encouragement in the fact, that the distinguished English 
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converts generally, so far as we know, without an exception, 
turn to the Holy Father with true filial love and confidence. 
They seem to be free from those distrustful feelings, and 
those narrow views in regard to the Papacy, which were for 
a long time a characteristic of English Catholics» Men who 
have embraced Catholicity from conviction, from an earnest 
desire to obey God and save their own souls, who have bro- 
ken up all old connections, and left all to follow Christ, are 
not likely to wish to mutilate that Papal power, the want 
of which they had so keenly felt, or to shrink through fear 
of Ceesar or his satellites, from asserting it in its plenitude. 
However we may differ with some of them on the Develop- 
ment Theory, we are gratified to find that we do, and can 
agree with them on the Papacy, and alike feel that our 
Lord founded his Church on Peter. We believe it is of the 
very last importance in a practical point of view, that the 
people should understand that, where Peter is, there is the 
Church, and nowhere else ; that the Church is inconceiv- 
able without unity, that the unity of the visible Church is 
inconceivable without the Papacy; and therefore that he 
who separates himself from the Pope, separates from unity, 
from the Church, from the Christian religion, from Christ 
himself. It is this conclusion we have wished to establish, 
not only against those who are non-Catholics, but also 
against those who, though within the fold, do not seem to 
us to have a sufficiently high appreciation of the position 
of the Papacy, and who forget to show that deep filial love 
for the successor of Peter, and that readiness to defend his 
rights and prerogatives ‘as the Vicar of Christ on earth, 
which in our judgment are required for the spread of Catho- 
licity, the welfare of souls, and the prosperity of Catholic 
civilization. In this we trust we have the sympathy of all 
who place their religion before their politics, and believe 
that if God be for us, it is no matter who or what may be 
against us. ‘ 
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Art. I.—1. The “End of Controversy” controverted.—A 
Refutation of Milner’s “ End of Controversy,” in a Series 
of Letters addressed to Tut Most REvEREND FRANCIS 
Patrick Kenrick, Roman Catholic Bishop of Balti- 
more. By Joun H. Hopxtins, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of 
Vermont. New York, 1855. 

2.—A Vindication of the Catholic Church, in a Series of 
Letters addressed to the Rt. Rev. John Henry Hopkins, 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Vermont. By FRancis 
Patrick Kenrick, Archbishop of Baltimore. Balti- 
more: Murphy & Co., 1855. 12mo. pp. 


Tue unfair treatment of Catholics by Protestant writers 
would be a matter of perfect wonder to us had we not once 
been a Protestant ourselves. But as we have served our 
full time under that yoke of bondage, have known to its 
full depths the?delusion by which it drags the mind through 
its hard toil, we can testify from very sad experience, 
how difficult it is for a Protestant to rid himself of the 
blinding traditions of error. We can well remember the 
time when our belief in the slanders against Catholics, 
forged in the heart of the Reformation and handed down 
unimpaired to our day, was as implicit and religious as it was 
in the denunciations of our Lord against the Scribes and 
Pharisees. We had drawn these things from the very 
breasts of our mother. They were mingled with our first 
ideas ; were articles in our infant creed. As we grew up 
we had no more doubt of their truth than we had of the 
events of Redemption. And we remember too what aston- 
ishment we felt, when a suspicion of their falseness first 
forced itself upon us; and how, when this suspicion ‘ex- 
panded into clear conviction, our faith was shaken in 
almost every thing, how we trembled lest upon examina- 
tion we should find the traditions in favor of Christianity 
itself as baseless as we had found those against Catholicity ; 
and it was only through an interposition of the great 
mercy of God that we did not fall a victim to the scepticism 
thus produced, so firmly had these poisonous roots of false 
tradition entwined themselves with the earliest shoots of 
our belief in essential truth. 

Our experience teaches us a lesson of Christian sympathy 
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and forbearance. It furnishes to our minds a plain reason, 
and almost an excuse, for that which often appears unac- 
countable, if not criminal, to old Catholics. They having 
always enjoyed the light,’ cannot comprehend how Protes- 
tants should mistake it for darkness ; or mistake the nature 
of things which it freely reveals. But to us, who have seen 
things from the Protestant point of view, this is by no 
means wonderful. We can well understand how people in 
the dark should commit blunders, how, “if any man walk 
in the night he stumbleth, because there is no light in him.” 
We can very feelingly sympathize with the poor traveller, 
of whom it is somewhere related, that, being desirous in 
the night to ascertain the state of the weather, he arose 
from his bed and-looked out of the window, as he supposed, 
upon a starless sky, and was not aware of his mistake till, 
in the light of a bright morning, he discovered that instead 
of having looked upon the heavens, he had opened a glass 
door and looked into a cupboard. It is not difficult, there- 
fore, for us who have suffered under the delusion, to under- 
stand how good and well-meaning Protestants, men, who, 
on ordinary topics, reason fairly, and are incapable of wilful 
misrepresentation, should, the moment a question concern- 
ing the Catholic religion comes under debate, lose their 
self-possession and candor, become blind to facts, insensible 
to the common laws of evidence, regardless of the inevitable 
conclusions of logic, and show themselves under a kind of 
blinding necessity to consider every point as prejudged, as 
already and forever settled by the dictum of the Fathers of 
the self-styled Reformation,—men, who evince a respectable 
share of reasoning power and just discrimination on ques- 
tions of science and social polity, but who, whenever any 
thing is said or written in behalf of Catholicity, can see 
in it only fraud, or sophistry, or imbecility, while the most 
absurd nonsense put forth to its prejudice passes in their 
view for crushing argument, or lofty and inspiring wisdom. 

Yes, we can understand, while many minds are con- 
founded at the fact, how such men as Bishops Brownell of 
Connecticut, and Meade of Virginia, should have read the 
book of Bishop Hopkins of Vermont, the title of which 
stands at the head of this article, and have given it in 
the honesty of their hearts an unqualified approval as a 
good testimony to the truth, and an overwhelming answer 
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to the great work of Bishop Milner. We can understand 
this ; for we know the terrible power of that prejudice which 
infatuates the Protestant mind, and renders it, at times, 
quite irresponsible for its slanderous imputations and false 
judgments. Had not these men acted under this power, we 
feel perfectly sure they would have hesitated long before 
committing themselves, as they have done, in this matter 
They would have felt certain misgivings in approaching 

work from that particular source, and with that extraor- 
dinary pretension, and would have been kept back in their 
judgment, by a train of most natural antecedent inquiry. 
If Aschines, they would have said, was banished by his 
countrymen, after his boast of having demolished Demos- 
thenes, we may well consider whether there be not ground 
to suspect some fatal blunder in the confident claims of 
this self-satisfied and self-inaugurated spiritual dictator ; 
—at least to induce us to pause and ask ourselves two in- 
teresting questions. The first, What is it which Bishop 
Hopkins professes to have done ?. The second, Is he the 
man likely to have done it? What is it which Bishop 
Hopkins professes to have done ? Whose work, if we may 
believe himself, has he demolished ? Whose reputation 
for ability, and learning, and honesty, has he proved an 
empty name, or, what is worse, a fraud ? This would have 
been their first inquiry. And in reward for this inquiry, 
if industriously and sincerely made, they would have been 
biest with a vision in the departed Bishop Milner of one 
of. the ripest and most erudite scholars, and of the purest 
and most apostolic prelates, that ever spent his life and 
energies in the cause of God. And as a consequence, the 
almost involuntary query would have been suggested, 
whether a man of such mental attainments was likely to 
have bequeathed to posterity some five hundred pages of 
the sheerest literary blundering ? Or a prelate of so up- 
right and saintlike a character to have left, according to 
Bishop Hopkins, only a monument of his systematic and 
life-long dishonesty ? And again, admitting this thing to 
be a possibility, the question would have arisen in their 
minds, Is Bishop Hopkins the man most likely to have found 
it out ? and to have found it out after it had so long foiled 
the pursuit, and defied the eagle glance of the most gifted 
Protestant intelligence and ingenuity? Here is a. pro- 
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fessed champion, they would have said; he boasts of 
having ventured into the very sanctuary of the dead, of 
having torn off the winding-sheet, and found a corrupt and 
offensive carcass, where others had borne witness only to 
the fragrant relics of the Saint,—who is he? What are 
the peculiar qualifications which entitle him to our confi- 
dence ? What distinction did he gain in early life? What 
achievements, in the way of sound learning and honorable 
dealing, did he acquire over his cotemporaries then, to 
give him a right to sit as judge in Israel now? Was he 
another St. Ambrose, borne suddenly on the full and irre- 
sistible tide of his own knowledge ‘and wisdom, amid uni- 
versal acclamations, into his present lofty position? Or 
has he gained it gradually in his successive assaults upon 
the Catholic Church, so replete with pedantry, shallowness, 
and reckless assertion? In short, has he, as we have 
known him in the council chamber, evinced that exactness 
of learning, that fairness and straight-forwardness in apply- 
ing it, that singleness of purpose, that guilelessness and 
tenderness of charity, that loftiness and steadiness of prin- 
ple which could justify us in making his statements and 
opinions the sole ground of our verdict against an eminently 
learned and holy Catholic prelate? Such or something 
like them (but for the blinding effects of Protestant tra- 
dition) would doubtless have been the mental queries of 
these well-intentioned men,—mental queries calculated at 
least to sober and moderate their somewhat precipitate 
judgment in the case before us. 

And now let us open the book of Bishop Hopkins, and 
see how far the suspicion of unfairness and injustice, which 
these queries suggest, is borne out by the facts of the case. 
Our readers need not hesitate to accompany us, as we shall 
be under no necessity of travelling far. The first few pages 
will give us a sufficient insight into the character of the 
whole of this most prolix and pedantic production. The 
second letter is enough, and enough without any thing from 
us beyond a simple subjection of its strange statements to 
the test of truth. It speaks for itself, for the entire book, 
and for the man who wrote it. We doubt whether, had he 
penned, in place of it, with his own hand, “THE FoLLow- 
ING LETTERS ARE A PALPABLE CONTEMPT OF LOGIC, AND AN 
ENORMOUS PERVERSION OF PRINCIPLE AND FACT,” the intel- 
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ligent reader would have been more effectually put upon his 
guard. But had this letter been a much less faithful index 
than it is, we should hardly have been excused for extend- 
ing our remarks beyond it, after the able and sufficient re- 
ply to the main points of the book by the distinguished 
Archbishop of Baltimore. It becomes us at all times, to 
act as a “doorkeeper,” to hold our place at the mere ves- 
tibule of truth ; but especially in the present instance, 
when the High Priest himself has traversed the inner tem- 
ple, and scourged therefrom the profane intruder. 

At the opening of this second letter of Bishop Hopkins, 
we are entertained with a somewhat unusual amount of 
virtuous indignation at the outset of his assaults upon his 
antagonist. Bishop Milner had stated, what is strictly 
true, but what is not a little embarrassing to all Anglicans, 
that “ the rule of faith in the English church is the Bible 
as understood by each particular reader of it.” This the 
Right Reverend complainant indignantly denies ; and sub- 
stitutes in place of it the following assertion, boastfully para- 
ded in capitals. ‘That the Church of England maintains 
the rule of faith to be THE BIBLE ALONE, not as it is under- 
stood by each particular reader of it, but ACCORDING TO 
THE INTERPRETATION OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH, AS EM- 
BODIED AND DISTINCTLY SET FORTH IN HER OWN ESTAB- 
LISHED STANDARD OF DOCTRINE AND WORSHIP, THE Pray- 
ER Book.” This means, if it is to be taken as meaning 
any particular thing, that individuals are not left fora 
knowledge of the truth, to the uncertain results of their 
own private exumination and jyudgment, but that they are 
provided with “a rule of faith” in the “standard of doc- 
trine and worship” of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
called the “Prayer Book,” which “rule of faith’ they 
must not hesitate to rely upon, because it is presented to 
them on the authority of the ‘‘ wnerring judgment” of the 
primitive Church. Now Bishop Hopkins proceeds profess- 
edly to adduce proofs of this from the Prayer Book itself. 
But we beg the reader to observe how adroitly in doing so, 
he glides from the point in debate into a totally new posi- 
tion. He commenced, in order to put Bishop Milner in the 
wrong, and extricate himself and his sect from an awkward 
dilemma, by asserting that the English Chureh does not 
allow the uncertain rule of private gudgment ; but insists 
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upon the fixed rule of primitive interpretation : which be- 
cause it is primitive, and is sustained by primitive authority, 
becomes a necessary and unerring guide to her individual 
members ; and then he goes into a labored argument from 
her Prayer Book to prove-—what think you, gentle reader ? 
Why, that this Prayer Book forsooth, contains ancient doc- 
trine!”’ A proposition quite distinct from the former ; and 
as the reader will perceive, not necessarily entering at all 
into our present question. The book of Bishop Hopkins 
may contain, as it does, many of the doctrines of the prim- 
itive heretics, without having been intentionally based 
upon any one of their false systems of Scripture interpreta- 
tion. So the Book of Common Prayer may have in it much 
of “ancient doctrine.” But the question is, was the doc- 
trine put there because it was ancient; because the book 
containing it was framed on the principle of necessary sub- 
mission to the authority of the primitive Church, and for 
the purpose of having in the decisions of such authority a 
certain rule of faith. 

Now we say, that the book manifests no such thing, 
that it neither “ maintains” nor intimates the necessity of 
any such submission ; but, on the contrary, appeals to 
another and a totally different standard of authority. We 
say that the Thirty-Nine Articles, so far from encouraging 
Episcopalians to receive any doctrine merely because the 
primitive Church taught it, actually warns them (in the 
only place where they allude to the subject at all) against 
her guidance, on the ground that in certain countries “she 
hath erred in matters of faith.”* We say, that the Epis- 
copal Church in adopting the ancient creeds into her Prayer 
Book, instead of ‘‘ maintaining” that she did it, because 
they were “ancient” or “the fixed interpretation of the 
primitive Church,” has shown that she was governed solely 
by her own vacillating wit. The facts are irresistible. In 
her Prayer Book in England she has set forth three creeds. 
In that of the United States only two, and one of them in a 
mutilated form ; while in one of her Thirty-Nine Articles she 
has distinctly presented the ground upon which she received 
any, or all of these creeds,—a ground which has no reference 
whatever to the authority of the primitive Church, but 


* See Article XIX of the 39 Articles. 
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simply to private judgment, viz.: that “they may be 
proved”—not that they have been by an antecedent author- 
ity, but “‘ may be” by Episcopalians now—not by means 
of “ primitive interpretations,” but “by certain warrants 
of Holy Scripture” —as “understood,” of course, “ by 
each particular reader of it.’ Further we say, that in one 
of the most solemn parts of the most solemn Office of her 
Prayer Book, where if in any place she may be supposed to 
have been particularly explicit, she exacts of each candidate 
who seeks her ministry, a promise of submission in his teach- 
ing, to both the subordinate and ultimate authority which 
she recognizes, neither of which is “ the interpretation of 
the primitive Church,” as will be perceived by reference to 
the words of that promise, namely, that such candidate “will 
give his faithful diligence so to minister the doctrine .... of 
Christ, as the Lord hath commanded, and as this Church 
(not the primitive Church) hath received the same, “ ac- 
cording” (not to “the interpretation of the primitive 
Church” but) “to the commandment of God ”—meaning 
the Scriptures ; as, again, this same candidate is made to 
promise that he will teach “ nothing as necessary to eter- 
nal salvation, but what may be concluded and proved by 
the Scriptures.” Here, then, in place of the glorious cer- 
tainty of the “ wnerring judgment of the primitive Church,” 
which Bishop Hopkins claims for Episcopalians, his Church 
casts them for guidance upon her own ever-varying judg- 
ment, subject to the test of each individual according to the 
standard of Holy Scripture as understood by himself. 

But suppose we accept the assertion of irresponsible 
Episcopal writers against the manifest teaching of their 
Church, and grant to Episcopalians a title to ‘* primitive 
interpretation.” What possible advantage, according to 
Bishcey Hopkins, can it be to them? They can arrive at 
this interpretation only in one of two ways, namely, 
by an authoritative tradition in the Church, or by the 
investigation of each individual Christian. The former 
alone can be of any special service in identifying the truth, 
or freeing the mind from doubt: inasmuch as it only is 
objective to the mind, and hence capable of hringing to it 
any aid beyond itself. Bishop Hopkins however shuts out 
Episcopalians from this resource, deprives them of the 
possibility of help from the existing Church in finding out 
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the teaching of the ancient Church, in the following precious 
addition to his first rule so pompously laid down at p. 14, 
Vol.I. From this first rule we had really hoped something 
through that “established standard of doctrine and wor- 
ship, the Prayer-Book,” particularly as this, on the next 
page, is triumphantly presented as the chosen vehicle for 
conveying ‘“‘ the decisions of the unerring judge of contro- 
versy, the Church, to every man, woman, and child belong- 
ing te the body of the faithful.” But, alas, the vanity of 
all human hopes! -We are now told by the same unerring 
oracle—the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Vermont (p. 
286, Vol. I.)—that “ the individual Christian (every man, 
woman, and child belonging to the faithful), in order that 
he (or she) may be able to determine what was the doc- 
trine of antiquity, must examine, compare, and decide from 
the works of the Fathers” (not the decisions of an unerring 
judge) “until he (or she) is satisfied and convinced of 
what the great majority of the approved masters” (not the 
unerring judge, the Church) “held and taught. That 
very work, however, evidently requires an exercise of pri- 
vate judgment. And yet so soon as this task is honestly 
completed, the individual is bound to adopt the true teach- 
ing of the Catholic Church, and hold to that, though the 
whole Church in his own day should decide against him!” 
What a delightful undertaking for every man, woman,, 
and child! How cheering the prospect as he launches. 
forth on this dark voyage of discovery! How perfectly 
definite and satisfactory must the result be to his agitated 
and bewildered mind! He has only to make himself mas- 
ter of the most difficult Latin and Greek, “which,” says. 
this very logical Bishop, “none but the Priest in general 
pretends to understand.” has only to search out and select 
from an almost interminable and inextricably confused mass 
of early writers “the great majority” (who is to count ?), 
“of the approved ” (by whom pray?) “masters of anti-- 
quity.” Only to “examine, compare, and decide” for him- 
self (‘it being manifestly an exercise of private judgment ”), 
“from the works” extending to some hundreds of folio 
volumes—of “these masters, until he is satisfied and con- 
vinced of what the great majority of them” (thus so easily 
found out) “held and taught.” And then, if he has 
“honestly completed his task” (and we will pray that God 
NEW YORK SERIES.—VOL. I. NO. I. 3° 
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may give him sufficient purity of mind and length of days), 
he has only to sit quietly down and enjoy the fruit of his la- 
bor,—imagine himself (for this is the best he can do after 
all) in possession of the teaching of the true Catholic Church, 
which he is bound to adopt, though “the whole Church of 
his own day should decide against him ;”—though the 
whole of that wonderful ‘standard ’’ which professes to 
“set forth so distinctly and unerringly” to the faithful 
the primitive doctrine and worship, the ‘ English or Ameri- 
can Prayer Book,” should turn out, instead of a help 
to his faith, to be an actual antagonist to the decisions 
of his “private judgment!” A private judgment, be 
it remembered, which must be exercised by every man, 
woman, and child, in order that they may determine “ the 
primitive interpretation, ” which, says Bishop Hopkins, is to 
be kept “‘in strict subordination to the Bible.” In other 
but no plainer words, each individual Christian is called 
upon, by the “ Protestant Episcopal Church,” to determine 
for himself, 1. What the interpretation of the primitive 
Church is ; 2. Whether it accords strictly with the mean- 
ing of Holy Scripture’; and 3. Whether the result be ad- 
verse to the teaching of his own Church or not ; and if so, 
to abandon that and follow his “ private judgment.” No 
wonder that Bishop Hopkins, after this statement, should 
find it necessary to amend his first “rule of faith,” as he 
has done, Vol. I. p. 287, by appending to it the words, “‘ with 
the RIGHT of PRIVATE JUDGMENT, in order to decide what 
is that primitive Catholic interpretation,” which gives the 
sense of, or is “in strict subordination to the Bible.” But 
a great wonder surely will it be'to the intelligent reader, 
that after this Bishop Hopkins should pronounce the “rule 
of faith ” adduced by Bishop Milner, as governing Episcopa- 
lians, “‘a false and absurd calumny !” For such a reader 
will not fail to perceive, notwithstanding the labored so- 
phistry of Bishop Hopkins to keep it out of view, that his 
explanations, modifications, and additions actually reduce 
(what he boastfully claims) “‘the wnerring judgment of 
the Church” to the private decisions of individual Chris- 
tians upon the interpretation of the Bible by individual 
Fathers. And an equal marvel will it be, that Bishop 
Hopkins should have so little regard to the intelligence or 
memories of his readers, as to ask, in a tone as triumphant 
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as if he had really shown it,—‘‘ Does not the Church of 
England give the unerring judgment of the Church to all her 
people in the Book of Common Prayer?” when at the 
same time he declares, that each one of her people, ‘ by an 
exercise of private judgment, must determine what is the 
doctrine of antiquity, and is bound to hold to that, though 
the whole Church in his own day should decide against 
him,”’—-though the English Church, with all her lauded 
treasures in the Book of Common Prayer, should be obliged 
to be regarded and renounced by him as hostile to “the 
truth as it is in Jesus.” 

Again, we see with what little propriety Bishop Hopkins 
can interpose the singular claim set upon the clause in 
Article xx.—-“‘ The Church hath authority in controversies 
of faith.’ We say, singular claim ;—as-the article itself, 
even if Bishop Hopkins had not done it, proceeds to give a 
fatal limitation, or qualification to this authority,—a limita- 
tion, or qualification, which not only subjects it to a revi- 
sion, but actually invites the resistance of every individual 
concerned in it. It is embodied in the appended words: 
“And yet, it is not lawful for the Church to ordain any 
thing contrary to God’s written word.” Suppose to a 
legal act, appointing and authorizing a judge to settle 
certain quarrels among the people, the words should be 
annexed : “ And yet, it shall not be lawful for the judge 
to decide any thing in opposition to the laws of the land ;” 
would not the clause imply that the judge was to be sub- 
ject to an appellate jurisdiction? And in case no such 
jurisdiction was, by law, provided, would not each litigant 
have a right to exercise his private judgment, in in- 
quiring into the lawfulness of the judge’s decision, in his 
own case P ‘The Church, by the terms of this article, is 
declared the judge of the people. But her judgment is 
pronounced unlawful, if it be not in accordance with the 
written word of God. Now, who is constituted the arbiter, 
or court of appeal, to determine this ? In the absence of 
all such authority, is not each individual bound to decide 
for himself,—particularly as he is bound by the same arti- 
cles, to believe and practise according to God’s written 
word ? 

Here, again, we arrive at the same result, viz., that 
whatever authority, in the Episcopal scheme, is claimed 
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for the Church, it is, in the end, made subject to an ap- 
peal to private judgment ; or, what is the same thing, 
to “the Bible, as understood by each particular reader 
of it.” 

But, suppose we had not done, what we certainly have, 
righted Bishop Milner, in respect to his statement of the 
Church of England rule of faith, what has Bishop Hopkins 
gained in the way of giving certainty to that rule? He says, 
“the Church must provide the necessary instructions by 
which all persons may certainly find the way of salva- 
tion.” Now, what has he done to show that the Church 
of England has made such provision? After all his 
*‘ sounding of trumpets before him,” what has he really 
exhibited for the guidance of the bewildered inquirers ? 
It is true, he has not been wanting in the bold proclama- 
tion of rules) The number is almost beyond belief; 
while the variety is just equal to the number. In one 
place (Vol. I. p. 15), he directs us to “the authority of 
the Church in controversies of faith,” without discriminat- 
ing when, or where, or how her decision is to be found. 
Inanother (Vol. I. p. 17), he bids us “test soundness in 
the faith by the unerring judgment of the Church of 
England, in her own teachings.” And then, in another 
(Vol. I. p. 16), he appeals for “an unerring judgment of 
controversy, to the Primitive Church.” Here (Vol. I. p. 
14), he insists upon our receiving “the interpretation of 
the Primitive Church, distinctly set forth in the Prayer- 
Book.” Here (Vol. I. p. 20), he holds up to us the 
Church of England as imitating, or “ being like” the 
Primitive Church, in “ weaving all the truths of the saving 
Gospel into her public services, so that the great bulk of 
mankind, however ignorant of the dead languages, may 
have a rule, or method, which is universal, and adapted in 
all respects to their abilities and circumstances.” Here, 
again (Vol. I. p. 15), he opens before us “the liturgy and 
otfices of the Church of England, as giving regularly the deci- 
sions of the unerring judge of controversy, the Church, to 
every man, woman, and child, belonging to the body of the 
faithful.” And then, finally (Vol. I. p. 286), he urges 
upon us, as the authorized rule, “ what the great majority 
of the approved masters of antiquity held and taught,” 
which he makes it, “the absolute duty of the individual 
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Christian, by an exercise of private judgment,” to search 
out and determine for himself, yea, and “ to adopt, though 
the whole Church of his own day might decide against him.” 

Now, which of these rules does Bishop Hopkins wish us 
toaccept ? By which does he intend the doubting, earnest 
inquirer to be governed? By the judgment of the living 
judge, the present Church of England, stammering with 
her double tongue ? Or, by the judgment of the dead 
judge, buried in the same grave with the Donatists, and 
now lying beneath the accumulated rubbish of a thousand 
years ? By the decision of that imaginary, though accord- 
ing to Bishop Hopkins “unerring judge of controversy, the 
Primitive Church,” authoritatively delivered to the faithful 
by the English Church? Or, by what was held and taught 
by a majority of the masters of antiquity, as discovered 
by each private intellect, and adopted by each private 
judgment, though in the very face of the authority of the 
Church of England, or the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of America ? , 

Really, Bishop Hopkins must be demented, or think we 
are so ; either does not exactly know what he is about, or else 
acts upon the presumption that his readers will not know. 
The latter alternative might be feared, but for his professed 
horror of “ Jesuits.” Be that as it may, he has certainly 
entangled himself in a web, which will require more than 
the skill of all the Jesuits to unravel. He has studied 
long, and labored hard, to lead his followers out of the 
labyrinths of Protestant doubt and self-dependence ; but 
we put it to the conscience of the intelligent among them, 
whether he has thrown one ray of light upon their diffi- 
cult path ? His readers, however, have something to be 
thankful for. His admissions are valuable, and ought to 
have weight with them, while his contradictions should 
read them a lesson. He stands forth a witness, yea, a 
bold advocate, for objective truth, and for the necessity of 
its being “‘ unerringly ” taught, and for the great Catholic 
doctrine, that the Church of God is the appointed teacher. 
And, what is more, he shows, in his utter failure, after the 
application of all his learning and ability, to fix that cha- 
racter upon the English scheme, how fruitless must be every 
attempt to give reality, and unity, and certainty to divine 
truth, where the Protestant principle of private judgment 
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is retained, or the Catholic claim of infallibility in the 
teaching of God’s Church is excluded. 

Here we might well rest the argument, so far, at least, 
as it relates to the comparative claims of the Protestant 
and Catholic systems in settling for the faithful the true 
doctrine of Christ. But, as Bishop Hopkins in his eagerness 
to get rid of a vain attempt to define the powers “of the 
Anglican scheme, as “interpreter and judge,” hastens 
rather prematurely to show, in five most extraordinary 
points, the surpassing excellence of its working, we cannot 
resist the temptation to follow him a few pages farther. 

1. He inquires (Vol. I. p. 17) (and each one hearing 
the inquiry, will involuntarily’look into his face, to see if 
he be really in earnest), “‘ Does not the Church of England 
give the unerring judgment of the Church to all her peo- 
ple, directly in their own language, in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, along with the Holy Scriptures, so that the 
voice of the Lord, and the voice of the Church are con- 
stantly heard, alike by pastors and flocks, without the 
possibility of concealment or evasion?” We surely need 
not answer this question. Each reader is, by this time, 
prepared to say to it, No—emphatically not For each 
reader will see that there can be to a people no unerring 
judgment of the Church, in a book, whose doctrinal state- 
ments may be reversed by the private judgments of such 
people. Besides, Bishop Hopkins knows, as well as we know, 
that it cannot be taken for granted, that the voice of the 
Prayer-Book is the voice of the Church, when his own 
people, by following his own directions (Vol. I. p. 286), 
may find and declare it otherwise,—give up the Prayer- 
Book and go to Mass. But Bishop Hopkins continues: 
While the modern Church of Rome does not give her 
judgment directly to the people at all, but keeps her 
Council of Trent in Latin, keeps her public liturgy in 
Latin, keeps her selections from the Bible in Latin, 
so that the people never hear either the word of God, 
or the judgment of the Church, save only, so far as 
their particular priest sees fit to deliver it.’ We will not 
stop to characterize this passage as it deserves ; but pro- 
ceed, at once, to lay before the reader the facts of the 
case, and leave it with him to judge how far so unscrupu- 
lous a writer is to be trusted in his subsequent statements. 
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(1.) His first charge is, that “The modern Church of 
Rome does not give her judgment directly to the people 
at all, but keeps her Council of Trent in Latin.” We 
answer, that the Holy Fathers of this General Council, in 
their 24th session, decreed, that “‘All Bishops take care 
that her Catechism be faithfully translated into the vernac- 
ular language, and be expounded to the people by the 
pastors.” And the reason for this they give in the fol- 
lowing words, found in the preface to this Catechism : 
“Tn these, our days, it becomes necessary to labor with 
more than ordinary zeal and piety, to nurture and 
strengthen the faithful with sound and wholesome doctrine 
as with the food of life ; for ‘ false prophets have gone out 
into the world, to corrupt the minds of the faithful with 
various and strange doctrines.’ The Fathers, therefore, 
anxious to apply some healing remedy to an evil of such 
magnitude, were not satisfied with having decided the 
more important points of Catholic doctrine, against the 
heresies of our times, but deemed it further incumbent on 
them to deliver some jixed form and manner to be /ol- 
lowed by those to whom are lawfully intrusted the duties 
of pastor and teacher. In works of this sort, many, it is 
true, have already employed their pens. . . The Fathers, 
however, deemed it of the first importance, that a work 
should appear, sanctioned by the authority of the Holy 
Synod, that, as there is “One Lord and one faith,” 
there may also be ‘‘ one common standard (that is for the 
people), and a prescribed form of delivering the faith, and 
instructing Christians in all the duties of piety.” This 
command, to translate the Catechism into the various lan- 
guages of Christendom, therefore, being based upon so 
urgent a reason, we are not surprised that the very Pope 
(Pius the Fifth), who authorized the publication of the 
first edition, at the same time secured its translation into 
the languages of Italy, France, Germany, and Poland, as 
appears in the life of that Pope. While, in 1804, a 
second Italian translation was issued in a more modern 
style ; and in 1829, an accurate and elegant English 
translation was published, and extensively circulated, in 
all countries where that language is spoken.* More elab- 





* Not only was the Catechism of the Council of Trent translated 
into the various languages of Europe, but likewise the Acts or Decrees 
of the Council, as must have been known by Bishop Hopkins. 
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orate research would, doubtless, discover many other trans- 
lations ; but we have neither the time nor the need to 
make it. Enough is already exhibited to cast back the 
charge of “reckless vituperation” upon the reiterated 
assertion, that the Catholic Church “shuts up her own 
teaching in Latin, and leaves the anxious inquirer to the 
individual priest, who has not a single book to put into 
the hands of the people, which bears the stamp of his 
Church’s authority ” (Vol. I. p. 20). Enough, surely, to pre- 
sent to the man who made it (aad it gives us only sorrow 
of heart to say so) the alternative, either of criminal igno- 
rance, or wilful falsehood. 

(2.) But a second charge calls for our notice, viz., 
that the Catholic Church “keeps her public liturgy in 
Latin.” We meet this by the simple but incontrover- 
tible fact, that the Church has caused this liturgy to be 
translated, and put into the hands of all the faithful, in 
their own language ;—a fact which, without retracting 
this calumnious misstatement here, Bishop Hopkins himself 
admits, in Vol. II., p. 359, but ascribes it to the influence 
of the Reformation, or says that it occurred after it. But 
here another gratuitous fabrication is appended, viz., that 
“the people are not ALLOWED TO MAKE A SINGLE RESPONSE, 
although the liturgy is full of responses, originally intended 
for them.” To a Catholic, it is sufficient to say that this 
is simply false. That the responses are not prohibited at 
any time ; and that at high mass, and often at low mass, 
they are made by the people ; and that, if more generally 
they are confined to those who especially serve at mass, or 
to the choir, it is for the same reason, that in most of the 
Episcopal Churches in England, and in some in this coun- 
try, the responses are chiefly made by a clerk or a choris- 
ter, viz., the effect of long usage. 

(3.) But there is here a third slander, viz., that “ the 
Church of Rome keeps her selections from the Bible in 
Latin.” And again (Vol.I. p. 20), that “she provides No 
Scriptures in the vulgar tongue.” And again (Vol. I. p. 
332), “‘ She has even forbidden the laity to read the Bible 
in the vulgar tongue, and has only allowed it under great 
restrictions since the Reformation, through fear and neces- 
sity.” And again (Vol. I. p. 23), that “ the most impor- 
tant work of Wickliffe was the translation of the Bible 
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into English, after it had been for so many ages a sealed 
book to the great body of the priests, and to all the 
laity.” 

We begin with the last two assertions, as they antedate 
and connect themselves with the so-called Reformation, 
while we restrict our authorities regarding them to the 
ages just prior to that melancholy event. Had Bishop 
Hopkins looked into the Bibliotheca Sacra of the erudite 
Le Long, into the Bibliotheque Curieuse, &c., of David 
Clement, the Protestant dibrarian to the king of Prus- 
sia, into the Preliminary Discourses of the great Bishop 
Amat, into Audin’s Life of Luther, Palgrave’s Anglo- 
Saxons, and Maitland’s Dark Ages, he might have found 
himself restrained (if any thing could have restrained him) 
from the false statement, that “for many ages before 
Wickliffe, the Bible was a sealed book to the great body 
of the priests, and to all the laity,” by the following 
unquestionable facts. In Germany, before the age of 
Wickliffe, there had been two versions in the vernacular 
tongue, one of which, at least (that made under the direc- 
tion of Charlemagne), must have extended its benefits, so 
far as it was possible, without the instrumentality of 
types, to the fourteenth century. This assertion will not 
appear strange to those who reflect upon the peculiar care 
which was then taken to preserve the Scriptures, and give 
to their sacred contents tle widest circulation among the 
people. Were we to enter one of the shops of a large 
city, and, on inquiring for the City Directory, find it 
chained to the desk of the merchant, we should regard the 
circumstance as indicating, not a desire on his part to keep 
the book out of sight, but as the best means of having it 
always at hand, and of preventing its removal and loss 
through carelessness or theft. So, when we discover that 
in the Churches of our Catholic forefathers, the Scriptures 
were, in many cases, chained to the lecturns, and to the 
windows of the convents, as in the famous case brought to 
notice by Luther, we shall hardly be guilty of the stu- 
pidity of some of our Protestant assailants, in ascribing 
the circumstance to an effort of the priests to keep the 
Bible away from the people ; but we shall look upon it as 
the best evidence we could have of the Church’s desire to 
extend a knowledge of it to the greatest number possible 
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with due security against insult and plunder ; and of the 
fact, that a single copy often instructed, by this means, a 
whole neighborhood, while a single version shed its divine 
light over many centuries. We can well believe, therefore, 
that the Teutonic version, under Charlemagne, continued 
to enlighten thé Teutonic race down to the age of Wickliffe. 
Be that as it may, immediately after the invention of the 
art of printing, as early as 1466, a translation was made 
in German, from the Latin vulgate, and published at 
Leipsic, two copies of which still remain in the govern- 
ment library of that place; while this same. version, 
before Luther appeared upon the stage with his translation, 
had passed through no less than sixteen editions,—one 
printed at Strasburg, five at Nuremburg, and ten at Augs- 
burg. And, if we may trust Le Long, whose authority 
cannot reasonably be doubted, four other editions must be 
added to these. In Italy, just anterior to the translation 
of Wickliffe, about the first of the fourteenth century, 
one into Italian, was made by the Archbishop of Genoa, 
and generally circulated, as we learn from Sixtus Senensis 
through Le Long. Near the middle of the next century, 
some time before Luther, another translation, executed by 
a monk, Nicholas Malermi, was printed simultaneously at 
Rome and Venice, which, at the time of the outbreak of 
the German heresiarch, had already passed through thirteen 
editions, and soon after passed*through eight more, with 
the express desire and sanction of the Holy Office. 

In France, as shown by the Protestant Maitland, in his 
work on the Dark Ages (a book we would especially and 
earnestly recommend to Bishop Hopkins), some hundreds of 
Latin versions within a district of country not larger than 
the State of Vermont, existed just prior to the Reformation; 
while an important translation into French, according to 
the Protestant Bishop Usher, was made by Des Moulins, 
about the year 1478. This passed into a new edition, 
under the revision of the learned Bishop-of Angers, nine 
years after ; and then into sixteen successful editions dur- 
ing the next half century ;- four of which were printed at 
Lyons, and twelve at Paris. 

In Spain, Le Long tells us (Vol. I. p. 369), that the 
first translation of the Bible appeared in the vernacular 
tongue, during the twelfth century. A copy of this is 
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now in the Royal Library of Paris. Another translation 
intc the same language, supposed by the learned to have 
been made in the next century, is also found in a library 
at Paris, in a well-preserved quarto. Another still, is 
mentioned by Le Long, bearing date 1407, and is also to 
be found in the same library. A century before this, how- 
ever, as we are informed by the Spanish historian, Mariana. 
Alphonso the Wise, near the end of his reign, procured a 
translation of the Scriptures into the tongue of Castile ; 
by which he designed, to use his own words, “ to improve 
the language, and exalt the intelligence of his people.” 
After the invention of printing, the first Spanish transla- 
tion was published at Valencia, 1478, nearly fifty years 
before Luther commenced his career, and, according to Le 
Long, and Amat, the famed Bishop of Barcelona, “ under 
the very auspices, and direct supervision of the Valencian 
Inquisitors.” It passed through a new edition prior to 
the first move towards the Lutheran schism. Indeed, 
at this period, Le Long adds, “the remaining Spanish 
provinces had, almost all of them, translations of the 
Scriptures in their several dialects.” We call attention to 
the further fact, that, in the year 1517, when, according 
to Bishop Hopkins, the efforts of the Catholic Church to 
hide from the people the word of God, had risen to the 
highest point, Cardinal Ximenes published his famous 
Polyglot, the Complutensian, the first ever attempted, and 
which our able historian, Prescott, pronounces ‘‘a noble 
monument of piety, learning, and munificence, which enti- 
tles its author to the gratitude of the whole Christian 
world.” In Poland, by order of St. Hedwige, Duchess 
of Lithuania, a translation of the Bible was made into 
the vernacular, a little past the middle of the four- 
teenth century ; and, about ten years after, another, by 
one Andrew Jassowitz. In Sweden, early in the same 
century, a translation was made by order of St. Bridget ; 
and another in Iceland, if we may credit the disciple 
of the renowned Tycho Brahe, quite the last of the 
thirteenth century. Besides; in Bohemia, the Bible was 
translated into the language of the country at Prague, 
about 1488, and passed into three new editions before 
the year 1511. 

We now turn to England, the scene of Wickliffe’s laud- 
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ed achievements ;* and while passing by a large number of 
Latin versions noticed by Mr. Maitland, as open to all the 
priests and learned Jaymen, we need only call to mind the 
efforts of Bishop Aldhelm and the Venerable Bede in the 
eighth century, and of Alfred the Great and his Bishops in 
the tenth, and of Alfric and other Bishops in the succeeding 
age to circulate, bymeans of Anglo-Saxon and English trans- 
lations, a knowledge of the Scriptures. But such efforts were , 
made down to the very time of Wickliffe. “ From the 
Anglo-Saxon age down to Wickliffe,” says Sir Francis Pal- 
grave, an intelligent, fair Protestant writer, “we, in Eng- 
land, can show such a succession of Biblical versions, in 
metre and in prose, as are not to be equalled amongst any 
other nation of Europe. But we have not yet produced 
our stores ; nay, though the greater part of these versions 
are in the libraries of the University of Oxford, I regret 
to say, that they remain to this hour utterly neglected and 
mouldering on their shelves.” (His. Ang. Sax. p. 175.) 
Bishop Usher mentions one translation as having been made 
in 1210, and that seven editions of it were published before 
the time of Luther. Besides, in 1290, the whole Bible was 
translated into English and generally circulated ; and also, 
not more than twenty years prior to Wickliffe, another . 
English translation was made and published by John of 
Trevisa. 

Here then we see, that, in addition to numerous Latin 
versions of the Bible, existmg in every part of the Catholic 
Church, and open to the inspection of every one, in the 


* Bishop Hopkins extols the preaching and- other efforts of Wick- 
liffe as “ bearing fruit far and wide.” Now what was this preaching, 
and what was this fruit? What was this preaching? While it at- 
tacked the Pope for ejecting Wickliffe by a righteous decision from an 
office at Oxford, which he had, through trickery and injustice, usurped, 
it denounced all salaried clergymen as “* wolves in sheep’s clothing ;” 
all singing in Churches as an abomination to God, and all distinctions 
in society as hostile to God’s ordinance. What wasits fruit? It led 
his followers to act upon the notion that sin destroyed all title to pro- 
perty, and hence that the righteous had a right to possess themselves 
of the goods and estates of the wicked—while it excited these follow- 
ers to a rebellion of some 100,000 of the rabble against the nobility 
and gentry, which ended in the sacrifice of a prodigious number 
of lives, and in the perpetration of an incredible amount of outrage, 
while he (Wickliffe), the vile instigator, acted throughout the part of 
a base and cowardly hypocrite. 
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ages just before Wickliffe, we have in Catholic Germany 
one translation into the vulgar tongue ; in Catholic Italy 
one translation into Italian ; in Catholic France one trans- 
lation understood by a large portion of her people; in 
Catholic Spain three translations into the language of the 
country ; in Catholic Poland two translations ; in Catholic 
Sweden and Iceland, two translations ; and in Catholic 
England, besides three translations of an earlier time, we 
have three more made in the ages immediately prior to 
Wickliffe ; and all made expressly for the people and kept 
within their reach. And yet, says Bishop Hopkins, “ the 
Bible was in these ages a sealed book to the great body of 
the clergy, and to all the laity.” 

Again, between the invention of printing and the apos- 
tasy of Luther, there were, in addition to the Latin ver- 
sions already adverted to ; in Germany, two translations of 
the Bible into German, and twenty-one different editions of 
these ; in Italy, two translations and twenty-two editions ; 
in France, two translations and sixteen editions; in Spain, 
five translations and six editions ; in Flanders, seven new 
editions of the translation of 1210 ; besides ten editions of 
the New Testament, translated by Cornelius Hendrick ; in 
Bohemia, one translation and three editions ; and in Eng- 
land, six distinct translations, with others doubtless the his- 
tory of which has escaped our eye. And yet Luther is re- 
presented as not having seen a Bible till he was 20 years 
of age ;* and Bishop Hopkins his the hardihood (a softer 
word would belie the truth) to declare that the “Church 
of Rome has even forbidden the laity to have the Bible in 


* At the risk of being thought to accumulate unnecessary proof on 
this point, we must ask the reader’s attention to the following extract 
from a candid Protestant writer. Having cited instances to illustrate 
the amount of Christian knowledge just before Wickliffe’s age, Mr. 
Maitland remarks—“ It would be easy to multiply them, and not easy 
to escape the inference that a familiar knowledge of the word of God 
was possessed and valued by many in those ages which have been re- 
presented not merely as without light, but as so fiercely in love with 
darkness, that they were positively hostile to the Scriptures. I am 
not such an enthusiast as to suppose that I can do much to stop the 
perpetual repetition of falsehood long established, widely circulated, 
and maintained with all the tenacity of party prejudice. If I were, 
the occurrences of almost every day would, I hope, teach me wisdom. 
While these sheets are going through the press, they have brought me 
& specimen quite worthy of ‘Robertson,’ and so much to our pres- 
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the vulgar tongue, and did not alloy it till the Reforma- 


tion.” 
We have thus far purposely confined ourselves to the 


ent purpose that I cannot help noticing it. .. . The head-line of the page 
brought to me is— 
‘D’AUBIGNE’S REFORMATION. 

The University. Discovery. 

Luther’s Piety. The Bible.’ 

“ Among the contents of the page thus headed, and in the column 
under ‘ Discovery and the Bible,’ we find the following passage re- 
lating to Luther :— 

‘The young student passed at the University library every moment 
he could snatch from his academic duties. Books were still rare, and 
it was a high privilege in his eyes to be enabled to profit by the trea- 
sures ‘collected in that vast collection. One day (he had then been 
studying two years at Erfurt, and was twenty years of age) he opened 
one after another several books in the library, in order to become ac- 
quainted with their authors. A volume he opens in its turn arrests 
his attention. He has seen nothing like it to this moment. He reads 
the title—it is the Bible! A rare book, unknown in those days. His 
interest is excited to a high degree; he is overcome with wonder at 
finding more in the volume than those fragments of the Gospels and 
Epistles, which the Church had selected to be read in the temples every 
Sunday throughout the year. Till then he had supposed these consti- 
tuted the entire word of God; (and yet each one of these ‘ fragments’ 
is announced, when read, as having been taken froma certain chap- 
ter,) and now behold how many pages, how many chapters, how many 
books of which he had not before had a notion.’ 

“Ts it not odd that Luther (continues Mr. Maitland) had not, by 
some chance or other, heard of the Psalms?” (Particularly, we may 
add, as they were chanted in all places of worship), ‘ but there is no 
use in criticising such nonsenge. Such it must appear to every mode- 
rately informed reader, but he will not appreciate its absurdity, until 
he is informed that, on the same page, this precious historian has in- 
formed his readers that in the course of the two preceding years Luther 
had ‘ applied himself to learn the Philosophy of the Middle Ages in 
the writings of Occam, Scot, Bonaventura, and Thomas Aquinas,’ 
Of course none of these poor creatures knew any thing about the Bible. 

“ After I had written this I was curious to see how Milner (the Epis- 
copal Church historian) had stated this matter; and I was surprised 
to find the following passage with the capitals as I have given them: 

‘In the second year after Luther had entered into the monastery, 
he accidentally met with a Latin Bible in the library. It proved to 
him a treasure. Then he discovered that there was MORE Scripture 
passages extant than those which were read to the people; for the 
Scriptures were at that time very little known in the world.’ Vol. 
IV. p. 824. 

o Really,” says Mr. Maitland, “one hardly knows how to meet 
such statements, but will the reader be so good as to remember that 
we are not now talking of the Dark Ages, but of a period when the 
Press had been half a century in operation; and will he give a mo- 
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ages immediately preceding this great Protestant schism, 
that our readers might see how absolutely groundless is the 
plea for that schism based upon this most false charge of 
the Vermont Bishop. 


We now proceed to try it by what the Church has ac- 
tually done to circulate the Bible in the vernacular tongue 
of her people since that period. In doing this, let it be 


ment’s reflection to the following statement, which I believe to be 
correct, and which cannot, I think, be so far inaccurate as to affect 
the argument. To say nothing of parts of the Bible, or of books whose 
place is uncertain, we know of at least twenty different editions of the 
whole Latin Bible, printed in Germany only, before Luther was born. 
These had issued from Augsburg, Strasburg, Cologne, Ulm, Mentz 
(two), Basil (four), Nuremberg (ten), and were dispersed through 
Germany. I repeat, before Luther was born; and I may add, that 
before that event there was a Printing Press at work in this very town 
of Erfurt, where, more than twenty years after, he is said to have 
made his ‘discovery.’ Some may ask, what was the Pope about all 
this time? Truly one would think he must haye been off his guard; 
but as to these German performances, he might have found employ- 
ment nearer home if he had looked for it. Before Luther was born, 
the Bible had been printed in Rome, and the printers had had the 
assurance to memorialize his Holiness, praying that he would help 
them off with some copies. It had been printed too at Naples, Flo- 
rence, and Placenza, and Venice alone had furnished eleven editions. 
No doubt we should be within the truth, if we were to say that be- 
side the multitude of manuscript copies, not yet fallen into disuse, the 
Press had issued jifty different editions of the whole Latin Bible; to 
say nothing of Psalters, New Testaments, or other parts. And yet 
more than twenty years after, we find a young man who had received 
‘a very liberal education,’ who ‘had made great proficiency in his 
studies at Magdeburg, Eisenach, and Erfurt,’ and who, nevertheless, 
did not know what a Bible was, simply because ‘the Bible was un- 
known in those days.’ 

In addition to this, Mr. Maitland gives a strong proof that the 
Bible not only existed, and was well known in those ages, but that it 
was also read and highly appreciated. He says that the writings of 
those times “‘ are, if 1 may use the expression, made of the Scriptures, 
I do not merely mean that the writers constantly quoted the Scrip- 
tures, and appealed to them as authority on all occasions, as other 
writers have done since their day—though they did this, and it isa 
strong proof of their familiarity with them—but I mean that they 
thought, and spoke, and wrote the thoughts and words and phrases of 
the bible; and that they did this constantly and habitually, as the 
natural mode of expressing themselves. They did it too, not exclu- 
sively in theology, or ecclesiastical matters, but in histories, biogra- 
phies, familiar letters, legal instrumen‘s, and documents of every de- 
scription.”—Maitland. Dark Ages, pp. 468, 469, 470. 

May God reward this writer with grace to follow the Truth which 
he so clearly sees 
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observed, that we confine ourselves to positive records, and 
that these, in reference to foreign countries, relate chiefly 
to the century nearest the Reformation. Had we access to 
full statistics down to the present time, we doubt not that 
our numbers would be more than doubled. The first trans- 
lation in Germany, after the Reformation, was published 
1534, under the auspices of the Archbishop of Mayence ; 
and passed through no less than twenty-one editions before 
the end of a century. Another translation by the famed 
champions of truth against Luther, Drs. Emser and Eck, 
was published in 1537, and had an immense circulation, 
though the exact number of editions is not recorded. Still 
another Catholic translation was made under Episcopal 
authority, in the year 1630, while, to the recent ones by 
Schwartzel and Brevtans, might be added several others 
during the present century. In Italy, which is represented 
as the very seat of hatred and active opposition to the cir- 
culation of the Bible among the people,—in Italy, between 
1532 and 1779, four new translations were made into the 
Italian language ; one under the direction of the Holy 
Office ; one under Pope Pius the Sixth; one under the Arch- 
bishop of Florence ;* and another by permission, under 
Antonio Brucioli, from which some twenty editions pro- 
ceeded in less than fifty years, and from which unnumbered 
editions have continued to go forth to the present day. In 
France the translation by Le Fevre alone, after its revision 
by the Louvain divines, 1550, passed through thirty-nine 
editions before the year 1700. In addition we have before 
us the names of six other new translations into French, at 
different dates since, which have constituted a fountain 
whence streams of sacred knowledge have been constantly 





* The following letter was, on occasion of the announcement of the 
above translation, addressed by the Holy Father (Pius VI.) to the 
Most Reverend author. 

‘‘ Beloved Son, health and apostolic benediction. 

“ At a time when a vast number of bad books, which most grossly 
attack the Catholic religion, are circulated, even among the unlearned, 
to the destruction of souls, you judge exceedingly well that the faith- 
ful should be excited to the reading of the Holy Scriptures. For they 
are the most abundant sources, which ought to be left open to every 
one to draw from them purity of morals, and of doctrine, and to eradi- 
cate the errors of those corrupttimes. This you have seasonably effected 
as you declare, by publishing the sacred writings in the language, of 
your country, switable to every one’s capacity.” te 
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flowing out to the Catholic families of France, in too many 
and varied channels, opened from time to time in new 
issues from the press, to admit of separate and distinct 
notice. 

In Spain, that noble but much afflicted and reviled 
Catholic country, still more signal efforts, if possible, have 
been made to adapt and convey the Scriptures to the popu- 
lar mind. In the years 1553 and 1567, two translations 
into Castilian were executed and published at Ferrara, from 
which a new edition was issued in a few months. Two 
years after, the famous translation of Cassiodoro de Reyna 
came from the press, ‘‘ in conformity to the decrees of the 
Council of Trent,” and in strict correspondence with a 
translation published at Ferrara, “under the high appro- 
bation of the court of Rome.” Of this Valesa says, two 
thousand copies were put into immediate circulation. Be- 
tween 1586 and 1622, Brunet and Le Long mention the 
publication of at least five editions more. In 1794 the 
Bishop of Segovia published that famous translation, which, 
under special favor of the Inquisition, passed into “ re- 
peated and copious editions,” says the Bishop of Barcelona, 
“and spread over the whole vast territory of the Spanish 
monarchy!” In the year 1807, this same bishop, as he 
himself says, “‘ was induced by the earnest solicitation of 
the whole government, ecclesiastical and civil, to commence 
and execute another translation.” No theologian could 
have been more safely intrusted with such a responsible 
work, for none was more deeply versed in the languages of 
antiquity, or more sweetly and intimately familiar with the 
thoughts of God through an intense and elevated devotion. 
In the year 1823, his New Testament came from the press, 
and was forwarded to Rome, whence it was returned with 
the “distinguished acknowledgments and approbation of 
the Porz,” and in a few months became so much in de-- 
mand that the press could hardly furnish an adequate supply. 
The Old Testament was loudly called for, and by the sur- 
prising labors of the good bishop, made in an incredibly 
short time its appearance. Indeed, this version of the 
Bible was brought into existence, as all the records of the 
day bear testimony, through the express desire of the Holy 
Father, the importunity under their own names of “ seven 
Archbishops, sixteen Bishops, and of along line ¥ Canons, 
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Priors, and Parish Priests” in truth of the whole hier- 
archy of Spain; and brought into existence, to use the 
words of the distinguished author, “ to promote the splen- 
dor of religion, the purity of life, and spiritual good of all 
the faithful.” 

In Poland, the existing translation passed into four 
editions between 1561 and 1619: all of which bore the 
express sanction of the several Pontiffs, under whose pon- 
tificates they were published. While in the following cen-. 
tury, two other translations were made, one by Hyerony- 
mus Leopolitanus, and the other by Justus Rabi. 

We may as well add here, what every intelligent reader 
ought to know, that for the use of the Catholic missionaries 
to the eastern Churches, various editions of the Holy Scrip- 
tures have been published at Rome and Venice, in Syriac, 
Arabic, Ethiopic, and Armenian. While the Four Gos- 
pels in harmony, were published by the Jesuits in the dif- 
ficult language of China ; a work that has achieved what 
is still more difficult, an award of approbation from the 
“ British and Foreign Bible Society !” 

As we turn again to England and the countries that 
speak her language, we have to remark (and it raises a 
blush for the boast of Protestanism,) that her Catholic chil- 
dren were long deprived by her cruel and oppressive laws, 
of the enjoyment of a Catholic Bible, except by stealth. 
While to have published one within her realm, would have 
exposed the adventurous printer to certain death ! 

Hence the first effort for English Catholics in this be- 
half was obliged to be made abroad. A New Testament, 
translated by Cardinal Allan, Gregory Martin, and Richard 
Bristow, of the College of Rheims, in the year 1582, was 
the first of the sacred volume published in English after 
the Reformation. A new edition of it appeared at Ant- 
werp in 1600. While the whole Bible, after the restora- 
tion and removal of the College to Douay, was translated 
there, and’published in 1610. Revised by Bishop Challoner, 
and considerably altered in its phraseology by others active 
under his authority, the edition now used by those who 
speak English, was published at London in 1750. Of the 
number of editions that have proceeded from this version, 
it is impossible to speak with accuracy. Still through the 
kindness of our friends we are enabled to exhibit enough at 
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least to rebukes if not silence, the calumny of Bishop Hop- 


s. 

In London large editions both of the Bible and Testa- 
ment, in sizes to suit all classes of readers, have been pub- 
lished or introduced from Dublin and Belfast, by Dolman, 
Richardson & Son, Burns & Lambert, and Virtue, &c. &c. 

In Edinburgh, London, and Dublin, a splendid folio 
edition has been published by Fullerton & Co., a Protestant 
‘house, under the editorship of the Rev. Mr. Gordon, and by 
the special approbation of the Scotch Catholic Bishops. 

In Dublin two editions by Coque, and one by Duffy 
have been published, from the plates of which thousands of 
copies proceed annually. 

In Belfast two editions of the Bible and one of the New 
Testament have been published by Simms & McIntire, 
the circulation of which has been too large to be’ accurately 
estimated ; while Father Matthews, the apostle of Temper- 
ance, published an edition of the Bible in small numbers, 
and in a form so cheap, as to bring it within the means of 
every body. Besides, we are informed on good authority, 
that an Irish Catholic Bishop (we think the Bishop of 
Down and Conner), when publicly charged with opposition 
to the circulation of the Scriptures, replied simply by an 
immediate and large issue from the press of the Douay 
Bible at his own cost. 

In addition to the immense circulation of the Douay 
Bible and New Testament, in the Canadas, from the Irish 
and American press, the apostolic Archbishop of Quebec 
has caused a large edition of the New Testament to be 
printed in French, and zealously promoted its circulation 
among all classes of his people. 

As we turn to our own beloved land we find ourselves 
supplied with more ample and exact statistics. 

The house of Carey, Stewart & Co., Philadelphia, has the 
distinction of being the first publishers of the Douay Bible 
(and this is said to have been the first Bible of any kind pub- 
lished) in the United States. Their first edition was issued 
1790, followed by a second before the end of the century. 

In the year 1810 the same house, under the name of 
Matthew Carey (a name most venerable in that city of Bro- 
ome Love), published a new edition in the same quarto 
orm, 
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1828, in the same city, Eugene Cummiskey published 
@ quarto edition, a large octavo edition, and a folio edition 
with Haydock’s notes. 

1829 or thereabout, Fielding Lucas, Baltimore, pub- 
lished a small octavo edition. 

1832, John Doyle, New York, published an octavo edi- 
tion. 

1843, E. Dunigan, New York, published an octavo 
edition, from which has been annually issued since, about 
2,000 copies : also the same year an imperial octavo edition, 
which has had an equal circulation. 

1834, D. & J. Sadlier, New York, published an impe- 
rial quarto, 15,000 copies. Since that time, a small quarto 
12,000 ; an octavo 3,000 copies in two years, and a pocket 
edition 2,000 copies. 

184-, P. Donahoe, Boston, published an octavo edi- 
tion. 

184-, F. Lucas, Baltimore, published a quarto edition. 

1850, Virtue, New York, published a quarto with notes, 
5,000 copies. 

1852, E. Dunigan & Brother published an imperial 
quarto, 10,000 copies, with Haydock’s notes. 

Of the New Testament the following editions and copies 
have been published. 

1819, at the cost of a Catholic layman of Utica, an 
18mo., 20,000 copies. 

183-, by F. Lucas, Baltimore, a large 32mo. edition. 

1845, by E. Dunigan, New York, an edition 12mo. from 
which there has been a yearly sale of some 3,000 copies. 

1845, or about that time, by D. & J. Sadlier, 12mo. edi- 
tion, 30,000 copies. 

1847, by Hewitt & Spooner, New York, a large edi- 
tion, 8vo. 

We hardly need add, that every edition of the Douay 
Bible which we have mentioned, has been published by the 
express “provision” and authority of the Holy Catholic 
Church. And yet with all these facts staring upon him, 
Bishop Hopkins has the effrontery to assert, that this 
Church “ provides no Scriptures in the vulgar tongue for 
the bulk of any people upon earth !” 

But Bishop Hopkins, in the face of these facts, not only 
declares that the Catholic Church “ provides no Scriptures 
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in the vulgar tongue,” but also argues that she has always 
done what she could to “ prohibit” or “ restrict ” their cir- 
culation among the people ; and then, in a tone too magis- 
terial and grandiloquent to awaken any other sentiment 
towards him than pity, proclaims that “ the real reason for 
this restriction is precisely because the reading of the Bible 
is the most perilous of all things to the false doctrine, idola- 
tries, and superstitions of the Papal Church of Rome!” 
and, in proof of it, adduces the conversion, by a single 
translation of the Bible, of stxty THOUSAND IRISHMEN !* 
Observe, good reader, how beautifully Bishop Hopkins’s 
principles and facts come together,—“ The reading of the 
Bible” (“not to be understood by each particular reader 
of it”) “converts 60,000 Irishmen to his Church,” and 
these, according to his representation, so degraded by the 
Catholic system as in most cases not to be able to read at 
al! Surely after this we may expect no more Protestant 
sneers at Catholic miracles ! 

The truth is, that the Catholic Church has always enter- 
tained so deep a reverence for Holy Scripture, and so just 
an appreciation of its true office, as to place upon its pub- 
lication only that “ restriction” which she deems necessary 
to secure it from desecration on the one hand, and from 
perversion to the ruin of souls on the other. Hence she 
“prohibits,” as she has always done, the publication or re- 
ception by her children, of any other than her approved 
version ; and of that only as it shall have received her own 
express revision and sanction. If proof be needed of her 
wisdom here, she has only to point to the shocking profa- 
nation of the Holy Volume, under Protestant hands—the 
corrupt and contradictory translation of it by many—and 


* We observe in the recent speech in this city of the Rev. Mr. 
Baird, who has passed many years abroad, and has been gathering up 
all the facts in his power to favor the anti-Catholic cause, he cuts 
down Bishop Hopkins’s number about one half; while an intelligent, 
independent Scotch Protestant writer, Dr. Forbes, who had travelled 
leisurely through Ireland for the very purpose of ascertaining the state 
and number of Protestant conversions, declares that they amount toa 
mere handful, and bring no credit to the intermeddlers, as they are, in 
most cases, the fruits of bribery, and the victims of infidelity. That 
having “sold their birthright for a mess of pottage,” they have for- 
saken God and all form of religion. This book of Dr. Forbes is seri- 
ously recommended to the Protestant Bishop of Vermont. 
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the casting away of a large portion of it by all.* In re- 
gard to her “restriction” in the circulation of the Bible, 
she has ever acted upon “the rule” set forth by Bishop 
Hopkins in one place, and retracted by him in another, but 
consistently maintained by some of his Episcopal brethren, 
especially by the deservedly distinguished Drs. Hobart 
and Ravenscroft, + viz., that “the Word of God, to be 
understood by men, must be interpreted to them by the 
Church of God.” And she has not dared to act upon any 
other rule, lest she might be instrumental in fostering in 
her people a spirit of fatal self-reliance. Holding with 
Bishop Hopkins that “the Bible, as wnderstood by each 
particular reader of it,” is not a safe “rule of Faith,” 
or, what is more important, with St. Peter, that, left to 
the interpretation of “‘ the unlearned or unstable,” it might 
be “wrested to their destruction,” she has uniformly de- 
clined to peril the souls of her people by uniting in any 
indiscriminate, and “ without note and comment” circula- 
tion of it ; and uniformly insisted upon accompanying it 
with the means which God hath provided, in her “ unerring 
judgment,” to apply it to the understanding and the heart. 
And had Bishop Hopkins been an earnest believer in his 





* Immediately upon the appearance of Luther’s translation of the 
Bible, the learned pointed out no less than a thousand gross blunders 
in it. Zuinglius pronounced it “a corruption of the Word of God ;” 
and Martin Bucer “a complete failure.’ When the Swiss version 
made its appearance, Beza declared it “impious in many parts.” 
While the Divines of Basle charged back the same upon the transla- 
tion of Beza; and Dumoulin says in regard to that of Calvin, that 
‘*he does violence to the letter of the Gospel, and makes additions of 
his own to it.” The Divines of Geneva, deprecating the previous 
Protestant attempts, concentrated all their ability to produce a trans- 
lation themselves which should do honor to Protestantism, but which, 
when it passed under the judgment of the Divines of James I. was 
pronounced, after a denunciation of all other Protestant versions, 
“the most wicked and unfaithful of all.” While their edition, in its 
turn, has fallen under most deserved censure, for discarding many 
books as Apocryphal, which rest upon precisely the same authority 
with all the others, and for making many false translations, affecting 
the sense and doctrines of Holy Scripture. 

t Whoever wishes,to know the views on this point of Bishops 
Hobart and Ravenscroft, let him in reference to those of the former, 
look into the correspondence between him and Judge Jay on the 
Bible Society; and in reference to those of the latter, read his Ser- 
mon before the Bible Society of North Carolina, from the text, Acts 
viii: 80, 31, published in his posthumous works. 
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own rule, he would not have discovered in this caution, 
this watchful charity of the Catholic Church, an “ endeavor 
to depreciate the word of God.” On the contrary, he 
would have seen, that that act would give the highest ex-* 
pression of the value of the word which, guarding against 
its perversion, should most effectually secure and realize its 
efficacy ;—would have seen that the physician could not be 
justly charged with undervaluing his remedy, because he 
took measures to prevent the ignorant or delirious patient 
from applying it fatally to himself. The whole merits of this 
question rest upon that principle. If Almighty God has 
committed his word to the individual readers of it, and ac- 
cepts, as his own truth, what each individual draws from 
it, then is the Catholic Church wrong in putting any “re- 
striction” to its circulation. But if, on the contrary, God 
has committed that word to his Church to be delivered 
by her with her interpretation upon it to the people, then 
is she bound to do this, in that degree and manner, which, 
according to her judgment, will most surely and effectually 
impart to her people a knowledge of the ‘‘ One Faith,”— 
the “words of eternal life..”* 

The next two points (the 2d and 3d) of Bishop Hopkins 
we shall consider under one, as all of the second, not al- 
ready answered, is embraced in the third; which is as 
follows :—“ Does not the Church of England instruct even 
her little ones, by giving them her own catechism, and 
commanding her ministers to make that the text-book of 
their instructions ? While the Church of Rome has only 
gotten so far as to prepare a catechism for her Parochial 
clergy, and leaves the catechisms for the people to the dis- 
cretion of each particular Bishop, although she does not 
deny, any more than we do, that individual Bishops and 
Priests are liable to err.’ (Vol. I. pp. 17 and 18.) The 
reader will perceive that our attention is first called to the 


* Bishop Hopkins says (Vol. I. p. 20), that the Catholic Church “ ac- 
commodates her teaching in no respect to the intellectual wants of 
the ignorant.” On this point we had intended to speak more at 
large, but have only time now to direct the attention of our readers 
to the work on the Dark Ages, by the intelligent, honest-minded, Pro- 
testant writer, Mr. Maitland; and also to a leading article of the 
last (we think) January No. of the Christian Remembrancer, on the 
Scriptural Character of Catholic Preaching, as compared with the 
most Evangelical specimens of Protestant preaching, or to that effect. 
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comparative claims of the catechism, of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, and of that of the Council of Trent. We 
will first view them in respect to their object, as fountains 
of theological definition and exact instruction. Bishop 
Hopkins says, that the former by command “is made the 
text-book of ministers in their instructions.” The Holy 
Fathers of Trent say that they have set forth a catechism, 
‘sanctioned by the authority of the Holy Synod,” that 
“there may be one common standard, and a prescribed 
form of delivering the faith and instructing Christians, to 
which Pastors will recur as the source from which their 
exposition is to be drawn.” Now we respectfully ask 
Bishop Hopkins, while we admire his boldness in provoking 
the comparison, to go with us into an examination of these 
catechisms respectively, and inquire which is best calculated 
in itself to place before the pastor, definitely, distinctly, 
and in all its fulness, our respective “‘ professions of Faith.” ? 
The English Church catechism extends over not more than 
four octavo pages ; while that of Trent could not be com- 
prised within four hundred similar ones ; and still precisely 
the same subjects—the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten 
Commandments, and the Sacraments, are treated of in 
each. Is not this circumstance presumptive evidence in 
favor of the latter as a source of instruction? For is it 
possible, taking the human mind in its ordinary capacity, 
to make dogmatic truth plainly and accurately understood, 
without more extended explanations than are found in the 
Episcopal Catechism ? 

Again, the respective modes of securing the proper treat- 
ment of Christian subjects, of placing the minds of minis- 
‘ ters under the great and controlling Christian idea, of fixing 
them upon the chief purpose of Christian instruction, are 
worthy of our special notice. The catechism of the Prayer- 
Book, the “text-book” of the Episcopal clergy, opens in a 
dry, abrupt manner, little calculated to remind the Pastor 
of his exalted vocation, and kindle in his breast the fire of 
true Christian zeal. While the catechism of Trent, “the 
source from which Pastors are to draw their exposition,” 
is prefaced with such stirring words as the following :— 
(the Fathers of the Holy Synod say) “‘ Before we proceed 
to develope those things severally which comprise a summary 
of Christian doctrine, we premise a few observations ex- 
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planatory of the considerations which should form the 
primary object of the Pastor’s attention, and which he 
should keep continually before his eyes, in order that he 
may know to what end, as it were, all his views, labors, 
and studies are to be directed, and how this end, which he 
proposes to himself, may be facilitated and attained. 

He is then, in the first place, always to recollect, that 
in this consists all Christian knowledge, or rather, to use 
the words of our Saviour, “this is life everlasting, that they 
may know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom 
thou hast sent.” A teacher in the Church will, therefore, 
use his best endeavors, that the faithful earnestly desire 
“to know Jesus Christ, and Him crucified,” that they 
may be firmly convinced, and with the most heartfelt piety 
and devotion believe, that “there is no other name under 
heaven given to men whereby we must be saved.” For 
“He is the propitiation for our sins.”* But as “in this 
we do know that we have known Him if we keep his com- 
mandments.” The next consideration, and one intimately 
connected with the preceding, is to press also upon the 
attention of the faithful that their lives are not to be 
wasted in ease and indolence, but that we are to walk even 
as Christ walked, “and pursue” with unremitting earnest- 
ness, “justice, piety, faith, charity, patience, meeluess.” 
For he “gave Himself for us, that he might redeem us 
from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a people accept- 
able, pursuing good works!” ‘‘These things,” as the 
Apostle commands Pastors, “speak and exhort.” f 

We now proceed to -the catechisms themselves ; and 
we urge upon Bishop Hopkins a careful perusal of them 
both with a view to this question,—which of these catechisms 
is most likely, from the phraseology in which the doctrines 
of each are presented, to produce unity of conception in the 
minds of Pastors, and hence unity of teaching among their 
people? Take up the catechism of the Prayer Book. 





*“ We only seek,” says Bishop Hopkins, “ to make men depend on 
Christ, while the great end to which modern Romanism seems adapted 
is, to keep them dependent on the Priesthood.” Vol. II. p. 363. 
Reader, compare the catechisms of each, and mark which “seems ” 
best “ adapted” to honor Christ! 

t Cat. Ex. decrets, ss. Ooncil. Trident. Translation by Donovan. 
Vol. I. p. 11. 
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The “little ones” of the Protestant generation are not ex- 
pected to understand it. Hence, almost innumerable at- 
tempts have been made, by individual ministers, to adapt 
it to a child’s comprehension by breaking it up into more 
simple questions and answers. So that after all the flourish 
of Bishop Hopkins about “ the Church of England instruct- 
ing her little ones by giving them her own catechism,” is 
simply absurd, as he perfectly well knew when he wrote it, 
The truth is, every catechism, in order to be properly un- 
derstood by children, must be explained to them ; must be 
exhibited to their minds, under different forms, to suit 
their different capacities, through some more mature intel- 
lect ; so that its true value depends upon its being such a 
clear, intelligible, authoritative exposition of first principles 
as will beget harmony of doctrine in the minds of those 
who teach it. And this, no one knows better than Bishop 
Hopkins, the catechism of his Prayer-Book does not do. 
He knows, that the catechisms (and their name is almost 
legion) which have, from time to time, been introduced by 
various Bishops, Presbyters, and Laymen, to simplify it, 
and the lectures which they have delivered to explain it, 
teach, to say no more, two distinct and antagonistic systems 
of doctrine, the “ Sacramental” and “Evangelical.” Of one, 
Mr. Gorham is the type, of the other the Bishop of Exeter. 
Or, to come nearer home, the former is taught in Maryland, 
the latter in Virginia. He knows that the respective ad- 
vocates of these opposing systems based upon their catechism, 
vie with each other in making converts, drawing off the 
children of their Church in opposite directions, and in de- 
nouncing one another as false teachers, and enemies of the 
Gospel. He knows, if we have not been grievously misled by 
Episcopal dignitaries cognisant of the fact, that the anxious 
solicitude produced by this gloomy state of things impelled the 
so-called ‘‘ House of Bishops” in the year 1847, to inquire 
and deliberate whether these unhappy discords might not be 
allayed, and an approximation to unity in doctrine be ef- 
fected by some more enlarged and better defined standard 
of catechetical instruction, to be set forth by the authority 
of the General Convention ; and that the inquiry resulted 
in the almost unanimous conviction that the evils of dissen- 
sion were too deep and. radical in the opposing factions to 
admit of remedy from any such measure. Bishop Hopkins 
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knows, too, that it is worse than vain to look for relief to 
any exercise of discipline ; that every attempt to enforce this 
either upon the clergy or laity (notwithstanding the melan- 
choly prevalence of Erastianism, Universalism, Nestorianism, 
and many shades of Arianism and Pelagianism among them) 
would only increase the stubbornness of dissent, and widen 
the breach of charity. So that, now, the grand endeavor 
seems to be to keep all parties in their church quiet under 
a kind of insidions, undefined compromise ; or to make 
the world believe that their unchristian quarrels about the 
meaning of their catechism, and other symbols of faith, 
are only quarrels about non-essentials, and hence do not 
disturb “unity,” although they really smite and devour 
the very vitals of Christian truth. In this way it is, that 
the extraordinary boast of Bishop Hopkins (Vol. I. p. 17), is 
realized. That “the Church of England secures to all her 
children the benefit of her own teaching, and enables them 
to test by that unerring judgment, the fidelity and sound- 
ness of each particular Pastor !” 

Let us now turn to the Catechism of Trent. And, as 
Catholics, we do it with honest pride and grateful satisfac- 
tion ; for, in point of accuracy of definition, clearness of 
statement, and felicity of expression, we feel it no boast to 
say, that this catechism is without a rival. In truth, it 
has been, in these particulars, the admiration of both 
friends and foes since the day of its promulgation ; while 
the history of its influence testifies, with a force of evi- 
dence which no sophistry can rebut, how eminently, under 
the promise of Christ and the power of the Holy Ghost, it 
has subserved the great ends of its appointment by the 
Holy Synod; ‘‘ As there is one Lord, one faith,” so there 
might be one common standard, and one prescribed 
form of delivering the faith and instructing Christians 
in all the duties of piety.” We request the reader 
to stop for a moment at this point, and call to mind the 
fact already adduced, that the Holy Synod commands, 
that “All Bishops take care that this catechism be faith- 
fully translated into the vulgar tongue, and faithfully 
expounded to the people by all pastors,” it being “the 
source from which their exposition is to be drawn ;” and 
he will then be prepared to estimate the degree of veracity 
in Bishop Hopkins’s assertion, that “ the Church of Rome 
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leaves the catechism for the people to the discretion of 
each particular Bishop.” <A strange license indeed, which 
provides “‘a common standard,” “ prescribes a form for 
expounding it,” commands the Bishops to have it ‘‘/aith- 
fully translated into the language of the people,” and to 
take care, that “all pastors faithfully expound it,” mak- 
ing it “the source from which their exposition is to be 
drawn.” If this be license, can Bishop Hopkins show us 
where so severe a restriction is imposed upon Protestant 
Bishops ? 

But we have said, that the history of the Catechism of 
Trent, under the promise and blessing of God, proves, 
beyond contradiction, how eminently it has answered its 
design, as an instrument of unity, or “a presented form 
of instructing the people in the one faith.” And we have 
said so, because on all points of Christian faith or morals, 
which it sets forth, there has been (and we defy Bishop 
Hopkins to point out a single fair exception) an entire and 
admirable uniformity, both in the instructions of Catholic 
pastors in every form, and in the belief of the people 
whom they instruct. And here, let it be noted, is the 
true test of Christian wnity, agreement in that which 
constitutes the necessary faith and obedience of a Chris- 
tian man. We thank Bishop Hopkins for calling up 
(however inadvertently) this test. Had he kept strictly to 
it in writing some other parts of his book, it would have saved 
him all that toil and trouble which he has so unnecessarily 
undergone in fabricating and searching out instances of 
disagreement among Catholics, on points that lie wholly 
beyond the sphere of the “fundamental faith,” and hence 
have nothing to do in the question of Catholic unity. 
But let the Bishop restrict himself to a consideration of 
that unity which consists in agreement in “‘the necessary 
faith and obedience of a Christian,” or in the prescribed 
teachings of the Catechism of Trent ; and we challenge 
him to point out a single instance of the violation of such 
unity in the catechetical instructions of Catholic Pastors, 
or in the views of Catholic people! While we direct his 
attention to the fact, rendered so sadly notorious by his 
public prints, that no trace of this unity is left among the 
teachers or those taught, in the catechism of the Book of 
Common Prayer! Bishop Hopkins charges, that our 
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people are under their priests. But we cannot return the 
compliment, as his Protestant people seem really under 
nobody, either in heaven or earth ; but, like the waves of 
the sea, are in continual motion, wafted hither and thither 
“by every wind of doctrine.” 

We “do not deny,” that our bishops and priests are 
intrusted with the guidance of the people in the faith ; 
and that “‘ individual bishops and priests are liable to err.” 
But we po deny, what it became Bishop Hopkins, as a 
Christian disputant, cautiously to prove, rather than reck- 
lessly assert, that the Catholic Church has, in a single 
particular, left the faith of her people to the dictation of 
any individual pastor.. For, we deny that this Church 
has, in a single particular, failed, by her own infallible 
authority, accurately to define, and distinctly to set forth 
that faith ; and so accurately, and so distinctly as to pre- 
clude the possibility of doubt in the minds of the faithful, 
or of fraud and misguidance in the ministration of the 
priest. We deny, too, as utterly without foundation, 
except in the traditions of Protestantism, that the Catho- 
lic Church has, in the remotest degree, given license to 
her priests, to teach that in the confessional (relating 
either to faith or morals), which she has not by her own 
authoritative sanction, spread before the world. Hence, 
we emphatically “deny ”—what Bishop Hopkins ought 
to have felt, would be an outrage upon his own un- 
derstanding and heart to affirm—that this Church, in 
any form, manner, or sense, “directs her priests to hide 
their most important ” (or any of their)#‘ teachings in the 
impenetrable concealment of the confessional.” (4th 
particular of Bishop Hopkins, Vol. I. p. 18.) And we 
further ‘‘ deny ” (while we feel no little astonishment in 
being called to do so), that the Catholic Church “binds 
the people to the dictates of the priest, as if he were 
infallible, in the secret tribunal of the confessional ; as 
Bishop Hopkins must know, what every intelligent reader 
can tell him, that *every one of our people has the liberty, 
upon mere suspicion of either the unsoundness or unfaith- 
fulness of his confessor, instantly to abandon him, and 
resort to another of his own free choice. And yet, Bishop 
Hopkins adds : “ Should the priest be tempted to go astray 
in the confessional, there is no way provided for the 
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remedy” (4th particular, Vol. I. p. 18). How terrible 
must be the infatuation of a writer, who, while in the 
very act of laying himself open to such serious imputa- 
tions, hesitates not to charge the pious dead with “ false 
and absurd calumny,” “ reckless vituperation,” “ hardihood 
in misrepresentation,” ‘‘ falsehood,” “‘ contemptible cavil,” 
&e. &c., usque ad nauseam, as Bishop Hopkins charges 
Bishop Milner ! 

Many other points, in this second Letter, crowd them- 
selves upon our attention ; but, for the present, we must 
dismiss them, under the belief, however, that we have 
already sufficiently exposed the bad character of that 
Letter, to put every honest-minded reader on his guard 
against the body of a production, whose head is so wanting 
in truth and logic. But, should we be thought to have 
failed in this, we have the satisfaction of feeling that the 
Church will not be the sufferer. The Vindication of Arch- 
bishop Kenrick, which heads our article, and to which we 
have already adverted, will be a sufficient safeguard. While 
the Archishop has not thought it worth his while, or 
becoming his high vocation, to notice those innumerable 
blunders in the book of Bishop Hopkins, which lie open 
to ordinary observation and criticism, he has furnished, 
both to the intelligent layman and the student in the- 
ology, a beautiful example of controversial writing, and an 
invaluable treasury of knowledge and argument for the 
defence of assailed truth. 


s 


Art. III. 1. Bertha ; or, the Pope and the Emperor. 
An Historical Tale. By Wu. B. Mac Case. Boston: 
Donahoe, 1856. 12mo., pp. 474. 

2. Florine, Princess of Burgundy ; a Tale of the First 
Crusaders, by the same. Baltimore : Murphy & Co., 
1855. 12mo. pp., 424. 

Willy Reilly and his Dear Coleen Bawn. A Tale 
Sounded upon fact. By Witt1aAmM CarLeton. Boston: 
Donahoe, 1856. 12mo., pp. 507. 


WE have heard it maintained that the province of a 
Quarterly Review is to criticize books, and not to discuss 
the subjects which books treat or suggest ; and we have 
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ourselves been denied, on that ground, the right to be 
regarded as a reviewer. But we think those who so 
maintain labor under a slight misapprehension. <A Re- 
view, according to modern acceptation and usage, is nat 
necessarily a, purely literary work, and it may review sub- 
jects as well as books, and the practice of nearly all Ame- 
rican and foreign reviews is to do so. The book intro- 
duced is regarded as little more than an occasion or a text 
for an original discussion of some question which the 
author wishes to treat. The doctrinal or moral character 
of books is as proper a subject of review, as their literary 
character. Books are worthy of no great consideration for 
their own sake, and literature itself is never respectable as 
an end, and is valuable only as a means to an end. Lite- 
rature is to be highly esteemed, and assiduously cultivated 
by those who have a literary vocation; but, as an in- 
strument, as a means of effecting some lawful purpose, 
never for the sake of itself. It has never been, and, prob- 
ably, never will be, the main purpose of our Review to 
criticize books under a purely literary aspect, for it is not 
designed and conducted simply in the interests of authors 
and booksellers. It was originally devoted, and will con- 
tinue to be devoted, to what should be the ends and aims 
of literature, rather than to literature itself. 

It has also been contended in more circles than one, 
that it is narrow-minded bigotry for a Catholic critic to 
make his religion a criterion in judging literary works. 
We=have seen in a work of fiction an imaginary Catholic 
critic unmercifully ridiculed by an imaginary Catholic 
priest, for pronouncing judgment on literary works, ac- 
cording to Catholic faith and morals. The author can 
have little reason to pique himself on his proficiency as a 
moral theologian. He seems to proceed on the assump- 
tion, that religion and morals have nothing to say on lite- 
rature ; another form of the very common assumption, 
that religion has nothing to do with politics. The writer, 
most likely, has not reflected that between judging of a 
book, as one to be commended or not commended to the 
public, and judging its simply literary merits, there is a 
difference. If in the former case, the much-ridiculed ima- 
ginary critic used his Catholicity as his standard of judg- 
ment, he acted only as an honest man, and a consistent 
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Christian ; if he did so in the latter case, he deserved, no 
doubt, to be rebuked for taking up a trade he did not 
understand. For ourselves, we judge, and we cannot help 
judging, all literary and artistic productions, when determin- 
ing their doctrinal or ethical character, by the standard 
furnished by our Catholic faith and morals ; but in deter- 
mining their purely literary or artistic merits, we judge 
according to our literary or artistic cultivation, tastes, and 
principles, as every man does, whether Catholic or non- 
Catholic. Books may be, as the Wahlverwandtschaften 
of Goethe, unexceptionable, under the relation of mere 
literature, and yet not be commended as literary works, 
because they may be false in doctrine, unsound in philo- 
sophy, and immoral in their spirit and tendency. Books, 
again, may be free from all blame as doctrinal and moral ; 
and yet, like Father Jonathan, for instance, be wholly defi- 
cient in literary merit. In the latter case, as a Catholic, 
we recognize the author’s orthodoxy and applaud his good 
intentions ; but, as a literary man, we have nothing to 
say in his favor, and must beg him to excuse us from com- 
mending or reading his productions. In the former case, 
we may recognize the purely literary or artistic merit ; 
but however great it may be, we must condemn the work, 
because no amount of purely literary merit can atone for 
the slightest offence to Catholic faith and virtue. We 
must condemn the book, though in doing so, we condemn 
not the genius, learning, ability, or skill of the author, 
for they, in themselves, are good ; but his application, or 
rather, abuse of them. 

We have here the old question of the mutual relations 
of the two orders, or the mutual relations of nature and 
grace, on which the same confusion reigns in the minds 
even of some Catholics that we so often meet, in regard to 
the mutual relations of the temporal and spiritual. There 
is often a deplorable want of a clear and distinct under- 
standing of the theological maxim, gratia supponit natu- 
ram,—a tendency, on the one hand, to exclude nature 
altogether ; or, on the other, to exclude grace. The 
former is the error of the Jansenists ; the latter, the error 
of the Pelagians. The Jansenists will allow the lawful- 
ness of no literature that has nature and not grace for its 
principle ; the Pelagians allow all literature to be lawful 
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that is natural; not perceiving the precise medium 
between the two errors, a certain class of Catholics take it 
into their heads, that when not writing professedly on dogma 
or morals, that, since nature is not totally depraved, they 
may follow nature, not only in the sense that nature is 
below, and simply corresponds to grace ; but in the sense 
in which nature is opposed to grace, falling into the pre- 
cise error of those who maintain, because the state is 
independent in its own order, we have a right to act in 
politics as we please, regardless of the teachings of our 
religion. They assert literary atheism, as our radicals 
assert political atheism. It is against this literary athe- 
ism, as against political atheism, we have, as a reviewer, 
uniformly set our face, and must do so, or be false both to 
God and man. 

But in doing this, we have never gone to the other 
extreme, denied all development and play to nature, and 
condemned all literature not adapted to spiritual reading. 
Grace supposes nature, and consequently leaves a large 
margin to natural sentiments and affections. - Not all the 
works of infidels are sin. Not all non-Catholic literature is 
to be condemned as anti-Catholic, any more than all literary 
works by a Catholic are to be approved as Catholic. Our 
nature was created to respond to grace; and though de- 
spoiled by original sin of its supernatural gifts and graces, 
it has not been totally corrupted, or despoiled of a single 
faculty, power, or element, which it ever possessed as pure 
nature. No works, proceeding from nature alone as their 
principle, do or can merit eternal life ; because that life is 
in the supernatural order, and is bestowed only as a reward 
to works which proceed from a supernatural principle, and 
are directed to a supernatural end. No man is entitled 
to heaven, even for keeping the whole law of nature ; 
but not, therefore, do we deny nature to be good in its 
own order; or that the natural virtues of temperance, 
justice, fortitude, prudence, benevolence, humanity, are 
entitled to a natural reward. ‘They are virtues in their 
own order, and though they lack the dignity of the Chris- 
tian virtues, they are presupposed by them, and without 
them, the Christian virtues themselves do not and cannot 
exist. They cannot of themselves alone merit heaven ; 
but heaven cannot be merited without them. 
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Now, the theological principle we have set forth, is 
applicable to every department of human life ; and as 
applicable to the department of literature and art, as to 
any other. The highest rank is to be assigned to those 
literary works which have, so to speak, the infused habit 
of grace, and stand on the elevated plane of the Christian 
virtues, which proceed from nature elevated by grace, not 
from nature alone ; but we are not at liberty to deny a 
certain degree of merit to works of a less elevated charac- 
ter ; or to condemn, as sinful, any works which, though 
they proceed from nature alone, do not oppose grace, or 
the supernatural. We may treat, as imperfect, all liter rary 
works which are not positively Catholic ; but we can cen- 
sure, as sinful, none which contain nothing repugnant to 
Catholicity. The poet or novelist has no right to be anti- 
Christian, to be heretical, or immoral in spirit or tendency ; 
to run in any thing counter to Catholic truth or virtue ; 
but he is perfectly free to follow nature in all respects in 
which nature stands simply below grace, without standing 
opposed to it. He is free to write a poem or novel, 
which turns wholly on natural principles and affections, 
and which displays only natural virtues ; but he is not 
free to write a work, which opposes his religion, and con- 
tradicts Catholic morality. Though writing professedly as 
a literary man, he must still remember that he is a Chris- 
tian and a gentleman. The law which binds his con- 
science in his devotions, binds him equally in his poem 
or his novel; and he has no more right, in his own 
character, to be immoral, indecent, coarse, vulgar, rude, 
and uncivil, to curse, swear, to lie, to slander, calumniate, 
or excite impure thoughts or prurient fancies in his lit- 
erary productions, than he has in well-bred Christian 
society. He may be natural, but natural only in the 
sense in which nature is not perverted; in the sense in 
which nature responds to grace, or is in accordance with it. 

Let not our readers suppose that we are defending our- 
selves; we are only availing ourselves of an objection urged by 
certain writers against us, in order to state, explain, and de- 
fend the rule which should guide the Catholic in his literary 
productions. The principles which should govern him in lit- 
erature, are precisely those which should govern him in every 
department of secular life,—in politics, business, and amuse- 
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ment. In all these, he is bound to be, at least, negatively 
Catholic. He who follows the evangelical counsels chooses 
the better part ; but no one is absolutely bound to do 
more than to follow the evangelical precepts. All are not 
bound to withdraw from the world, and to retire to the 
cloister. It is lawful for Christians to live in the world, 
and to take part in its daily commerce ; to love and be 
loved ; to marry and be given in marriage ; to laugh and 
joke ; to sing and to dance ; to be glad and to be sorrow- 
ful ;—in a word, to do whatever is innocent, providing no 
positive duty is neglected. Undoubtedly, he who aims only 
at this secular life does not aim at the highest, and may 
be in danger, by aiming no higher, of fdlling short of the 
mark at which he aims. He certainly does not aim at 
perfection ; but not all imperfection is sin, and no man is 
bound to be perfect. It is possible to inherit eternal life, 
by keeping the precepts, without attaining to the per- 
fection which comes from keeping the evangelical coun- 
sels—“‘ If thou wouldst be perfect, sell what thou hast, 
give it to the poor, and come and follow me.” We envy 
those privileged souls who are called to the perfection of 
the religious state ; but it will be much for us, if we attain 
to that lower degree of virtue, which, though it secures not 
that perfection, yet, through the mercy of God, may 
suffice to admit us into heaven. We must be content, if 
we can bring the majority of Christians to keep the com- 
mandments ; and, therefore, we must be content to leave 
to literature all the latitude left to nature by the positive 
precepts of our religion; or all the liberty which the 
Church concedes to the secular order in genera]. All 
secular life is free in so far as not hostile to supernatural 
faith and morals; and to the same extent, our literary 
aspirants are free to follow their natural genius, taste, and 
tendencies. If they aim higher, and voluntarily assume 
the counsels as their law, we applaud them; they do what 
is best; but if they are content with secular literature, 
we have no right to complain, so long as they use their 
liberty, without abusing it. 

We dwell on this point, because we are approaching 
the period when Catholics are to make large contributions. 
to our American national literature, and it is of great 
importance that our literary aspirants should clearly 
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understand their liberty and its restrictions, and start on 
the right track. The danger to be apprehended is that 
they will take their models from the national literatures of 
the Old World. We Americans have asserted our politi- 
cal independence, are on the point of asserting our finan- 
cial independence, and we ought to be instant in asserting 
our literary independence. We would not speak lightly 
of the popular national literatures of Europe ; but we 
must be permitted to say, that none of them are a suit- 
able model for American literature. A national litera- 
ture is the exponent of national civilization, and is truly 
national, only in so far as it accords with the elements of 
its civil life. Our civil life, our civility, in the old sense 
of the word, is as we have contended in a foregoing article, 
though below in strict accordance with Catholicity. Here, 
for the first time in the history of Christendom, have 
we found a civil order in harmony, as to its principles, 
with the Church. Here, then, only that can be our na- 
tional literature, which accords with Catholic faith and 
morals, And here, for the first time since the founding 
of the Christian Church, has such a literature been possi- 
ble. All the literatures of the Old World, aside from the 
literature of the Church, of which we do not now speak, 
have been the exponents of a civilization which was pagan 
in many of its elements, and never in entire harmony 
with the teachings, the mind, and the wishes of the 
Church. Those old national literatures, which proceed 
from, and speak to the popular heart, in European nations, 
are the product of a society never thoroughly converted, 
and they are, every day, growing more and more pagan, 
more and more incompatible with Catholicity. 'The popu- 
lar national literature even of Catholic Europe is only 
partially Catholic, and if we take that as our point of 
departure, and as our model, we shall not contribute to 
the creation of a literature in perfect harmony, either 
with our Church, or with our American civil order. We 
shall retain and exaggerate the discrepancy, now so marked 
in Catholic Europe, between profane and sacred litera- 
ture, and place our literature in hostility both to our reli- 
gion and to our politics, or civil polity. 

It is a fact worthy of note, that we have never, as yet, 
found in Catholic Europe that harmony between religion 
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and popular literature, which strikes us so forcibly in 
ancient Greece and Rome, or even in modern Protestant 
nations. No doubt, a principal cause of this nearly per- 
fect harmony between religion and literature in the non- 
Catholic world, is that in the ancient pagan, as in the 
modern Protestant nations, literature and religion both 
proceed from the same source, and have the same end. 
Both originate in perverted human nature, and give 
expression, under various aspects, to that nature in its 
fallen and unregenerated state. Catholicity, on the con- 
trary, is from above, is supernatural, and expresses the 
Divine wisdom, power, and love; and, therefore, stands 
opposed to perverted nature. But another reason is, that 
the popular literature of Europe, as distinguished from 
that of the Church, took its rise ina society not wholly 
converted from paganism, and has retained pagan ele- 
ments and tendencies. Now, as we are, for the most part, 
trained in this old European literature, greatly deteriorated 
as to its principles and tendency, by the later influences 
of Protestantism, humanism, and incredulity, we are pre- 
disposed to reproduce it, and we can avoid doing so only 
by being well instructed in the application of faith and the- 
ology, as well as in the nature and application of the prin- 
ciples of American civilization, and being constantly on 
our guard against the false principles and tendencies of 
our literary education. There is not a man in the country 
who has had‘in his youth a thorough literary training, in 
strict accordance with our religion and civilization ; or, 
that has not’ been trained in a literature, if he has had any 
literature training at all, in many respects adverse to both. 
The nature that has predominated in, his training, is not 
nature simply in the sense in which it responds to revela- 
tion and grace, but a lawless and licentious nature ; and 
the political principles which underlie or pervade it, are 
either those which presuppose the absolutism of the one, 
or the absolutism of the many. Our popular political 
doctrines, as expressed in such American literature as we 
have, are derived chiefly from European sources, and are 
incompatible either with liberty or with government. The 
democracy of our institutions is a very .different thing 
from the democracy of our literature. The democracy of 
our literature is that of European radicals, red republicans, 
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revolutionists, social despots, and anarchists ; for our lite. 
rature is not yet American, and has not been inspired by 
our own American institutions and life, but copied from 
the literatures of the Old World. In literature, we are, 
as yet, only a European colony, under the tutelage of the 
mother country, and unaware that we are of age ‘and may 
set up for ourselves. Only Catholic Americans are in a po- 
sition to assert and maintain American literary indepen- 
dence ; for, it is only they who have a religion that 
demands, or that can aid in effecting, such independence, 
We hope our young literary aspirants, who are coming 
forward in such numbers, will lay this to heart, and pre- 
pare themselves for the work that awaits them, not only 
by prayer and meditation, which are never to be dispensed 
with, but also by a profound study of the philosophy, if 
we may so speak, of our religion, and of our American 
institutions; so that they may give us a literature 
which shall respond to both. We do not ask them to aim 
at producing a literature for the cloister, or one specially 
adapted to spiritual reading ; for, in that literature the 
Catholic world already abounds, and, moreover, that. lite- 
rature is Catholic, not national, and can be produced as 
well in one age or nation, as another. What we ask of 
them to aim at, and prepare themselves for, is a popular 
national literature, which, though natural, is pure and 
innocent ; though secular and free, is inoffensive to Catho- 
lic truth and virtue ; and which, though not doing much 
directly to advance us in spiritual life, shall yet tend to 
cultivate, refine, and humanize barbarous nature, and to 
remove those obstacles to the introduction and progress of 
Catholic civilization, which are interposed by ignorance, 
rude manners, rough feelings, wild and ferocious - passions. 
The office of popular literature is not precisely to spiritu- 
alize, but to civilize a people ; and, as we look here for 
the highest development of modern civilization, we de- 
mand of our American Catholics the highest and purest 
secular literature. 

The principles of this independent American literature 
are determined by our religion, and our political and civil in- 
stitutions ; but, its form may be flexible, and bend to the 
varying fashions of the day. The Catholic is at perfect 
liberty to avail himself of poetry and fiction. He may use 
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fiction, but he must not abuse it. It is not true, as a 
friend writes us, that our Review has opposed all use of 
fiction by a Catholic writer. It has opposed the greater 
part of modern novels and romances, not because they use 
fiction, but because they make an improper use of the sen- 
timent or passion of love, and inculcate false and perni- 
cious views of love and marriage. We need no novels and 
romances to awaken the sentiment or passion of love in 
either sex, for it is sure to awaken quite soon enough of 
itself. There are very few modern novels and romances 
which, as a Christian, a patriot, and a man, we do not 
feel it our duty to condemn. Their authors, generally 
speaking, are men of little thought and less experi- 
ence. Few of us have lived to middle age, and not lived 
and outlived more romance than the best of them are 
able to embody in their works. They write from fancy, 

not life. The love they speak of is itself a fancy, as our old 
Writers called it, a caprice, an affection of the sensitive soul, 
usually a disease. Their love is fatal, irresistible, uncon- 
trollable, and to attempt to interrupt its course, or to pre- 
vent two silly lovers from being united in marriage, is to 
war against “manifest destiny.” Trained under this false 
view of love, our young people expect from marriage an 
elysium which they will never find, and which can never 
be obtained, except from a very different sort of love. Under 
the influence of love as a sensitive affection, a fancy, they 
imagine that their union is essential to their mutual hap- 
piness, and that they will continue to feel in regard to each 
other after marriage as they now feel. They little dream 
of the misery that awaits them when the illusion is dissi- 
pated. The sort of love they feel, and on which they rely, 
is morbid, transitory, and expires in its own gratification, 
like every passion or feeling that has its origin in the sen- 
sitive soul. The two simple souls were ready to die for 
each other, but they are hardly married ere the charm is 
dissolved, and the romance isended. Lach is no longer an 
essential to the happiness of the other ; each is disappoint- 
ed, cools to the other, becomes indifferent, and to indif- 
ference succeeds dislike, upbraiding, recrimination, hatred ; 

and each takes a course apart from that of the other, and 
seeks happiness, distraction, or forgetfulness, in some sort 
of dissipation. It is the influence of the false and illusory 
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love chanted by our poets and romancers, that creates that 
morbid state of society, so general, which gives rise to the 
women’s right’s movements, and the legislation, becoming 
so alarmingly popular, which facilitates divorce, and renders 
even marriage only a transitory union. 

Nothing having no more solid foundation than our sen- 
sitive nature, can be permanent and unchangeable, or be 
satisfied even with the attainment of its end. Love, asa 
fancy, the only love recognizable by the Sensuist philosophy, 
is a blind, a morbid craving, which nothing can fill. The 
heart is uneasy, and asks it knows not what, and, whatever 
illusion it follows, is sure to be disappointed, and rendered 
only the more wretched. Hence nothing is less impracti- 
cable to persons trained in the modern school of romance, 
than the doctrine which makes marriage indissoluble, and 
binds love in the chains of duty. But the remedies sought 
bring no relief. Your legislatures may make marriage dis- 
soluble at the will of the parties, or of either party alone, 
and leave all to the workings of what is called “ Free Love,” 
but they will only aggravate the evil, which is already but 
too real and too great. The praises or the enchanting 
pictures of love by your novelists and romancers bring no 
relief, for the mistake is precisely in relying on the love they 
labor to exalt. Love, in any worthy sense of the word, is 
an affection of the rational nature, intrinsically reasonable, 
and controllable by reason and duty. It is a capital mis- 
take to suppose that love is subjected to the law of necessity, 
and that we cannot love where we ought, and refrain from 
loving where we ought not to love. Disappointment in 
genuine love, no doubt, brings sorrow, and casts a shadow 
over the sunlight of the heart, but zt never breaks the 
heart or induces despair ; for whatever has its root in ra- 
tional nature has, through that nature,a recuperative power, 
which enables it to heal its wounds, however deep. Men 
and women of the tenderest hearts, of the most loving na- 
tures, have experienced the most cruel disappointments in 
their purest and dearest natural affections, and have sur- 
vived them, recovered their peace and tranquillity, found 
out new sources of enjoyment, and obtained as large a share 
of happiness as ever falls to the lot of mortals. Almighty 
God has in no instance made the happiness of life depend 
on the possession of the creature, however worthy, or s0 
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bound us up with the creature as to leave us no solace 
for its loss. 

Our poets and romancers make love, as a sensitive affec- 
tion, sentiment, or passion, an infallible indication of the 
will of God. It is beautiful, it is sacred, it is divine, it is 
religion. Marriage without love, they tell us, is prostitution, 
and it is love, and love only, that legitimates the union of 
the sexes. Where love is there is true marriage, the real 
sacrament of matrimony ; and love laughs at convention- 
alities, laughs at legislative enactments and moral codes, 
and goes where it will, and touches what hearts it pleases, 
without condescending to say, “by your leave.” It is the 
love that authorizes the marriage, not the marriage that 
authorizes the love. Society should recognize this, and 
leave marriage free wherever there is mutual ‘Jove, and 
suffer it to cease whenever the mutual love ceases. This 
is the doctrine of a large and increasing modern school, 
and is, consciously or unconsciously, countenanced by the 
authors of nearly all our modern popular literature. You 
may detect it in the Elective Affinities by Goethe, in the 
novels of George Sand, and in all the writings of your mo- 
dern socialists, communists, and world-Reformers. It is 
the doctrine of your “‘ Free Love” associations. According 
to it the marriage contract, in which each party solemnly 
promises to love, cherish, and cleave to the other until 
death separates them, is immoral and impracticable, for 
each promises what it is impossible to perform. To love 
or not to love does not depend orf us, and it is immoral to 
exact from us promises to do what exceeds our power to 
do. Love legitimates marriage, and the union of the sexes 
without love is immoral. Love is the “ higher law,” and 
to forbid marriage where it demands it, is to set up human 
law against the law of God, This is the conclusion to 
which we must come if we start with the premises supplied 
by our modern poets and romancers. Certainly, if it is 
love that legitimates marriage, and if it depends not on us 
to love or not to love, Catholic marriage is indefensible ; 
for in it the parties contract to do what they cannot, and 
what it may often happen they ought not to do. Perhaps 
there is a deeper truth underlying the doctrine of our ro- 
mancers than at first sight appears, and we are not certain 
but they draw the only conciusion a consistent Protestant 
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can draw. If left, as Protestantism leaves us, to nature 
alone, marriage in the Catholic sense is for the most part 
impracticable ; and to fulfil the conditions of Catholic 
marriage, the grace of the Sacrament is indispensable, 
Hence it is the non-Catholic world rejects it, and substi- 
tutes for it polygamy, concubinage, or licentiousness. 

Our modern novels and romances give our youth a 
wrong view of the relation and importance of marriage, 
They represent it, in some form, as the end and aim of 
life, as that, to which all the thoughts and aspirations of 
the young should be turned. To live unmarried is to fail 
in the great end for which we were created. This is a 
purely Protestant notion, to which Protestants have been 
driven in order to find a justification of their insane warfare 
against monasticism and the celibacy of the clergy. But it is 
a notion fraught with mischief. It gives from an early mo- 
ment a wrong and dangerous direction to the thoughts and 
fancies, hopes and expectations of our sons and daughters, 
Marriage is honorable, and desirable for the great majority, 
but it should not be regarded ‘as the only honorable and 
desirable state, nor should the idea ever be entertained 
that every unmarried man or woman is necessarily useless 
or miserable. We reverence maternity, but we reverence 
virginity more ; and we prefer that system of education 
which trains our youth of either sex to a sort of mutual 
independence ; which, while it fits them to discharge all the 
duties of married life with alacrity and affection, yet ena- 
bles them to be self-supporting, and to feel that the high- 
est ends and aims of life are within reach of the unmarried, 
as well as of the married. Whenever marriage needs to 
be urged, and celibacy discouraged, we may be sure that 
we have fallen on évil times, and that the age and country 
we live in are corrupt and licentious. 

Moreover, modern poetry ahd romance, for the most part, 
encourage an indocile and rebellious spirit. The popular 
literature of the day is, to a fearful extent, Satanic, and 
seems to labor expressly to place the flesh above the spirit, 
and to eliminate from every department of life all law, 
except the law in our members. It exalts passion at the 
expense of reason, and recognizes in man no free agency, 
no power to govern his passions, and to regulate his affec- 
tions according to an objective moral law. To insist on his 
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doing so, it is maintained, is intolerable tyranny ; and hence 
with a depth of thought not always appreciated, M. Proud- 
hon has dared assert that the belief in God is incompatible 
with the maintenance of liberty, that is, liberty in the sense 
of modern popular literature, which makes love a passion, 
and duty a sentiment. M. Proudhon is a far profounder 
thinker than our “ Know Nothings.” They stop short 
with saying Catholicity and liberty are incompatible ; he 
goes farther in the same direction, and says, God and lib- 
erty are incompatible, and that whoever asserts the exist- 
ence of God must, if logical, accept the whole Catholic sys- 
tem, and acknowledge the authority of the Catholic Church. 
God, he maintains, is a tyrant and the source of all tyranny, 
which is only the last word of modern popular literature, 
and strictly true, if man has no free will, and is merely a 
creature of sentiment and passion. There is an innate re- 
pugnancy between the moral system of modern literature 
and that of the Bible or Catholicity. The Catholic system 
proceeds on the assumption that man is essentially rational, 
and is always able, grace assisting, by the exercise of his 
reason to control his passions, and conform even his affec- 
tions to the law of God, which prescribes authoritatively 
his conduct. It does not forbid love, but treats it as an 
affection of the rational soul, and as such controllable by 
reason and will, subject to the precepts of law, or the de- 
mands of duty. Where the law makes it our duty to love 
we can love, and where the law forbids us to love we can 
refrain from loving. It is always in the power of the hus- 
hand to love his wife, and in the power of the wife to love 
her husband, and in the power of each to love only the 
other ; so in all other respects. We are not only placed 
under law, but endowed with the faculty of living accord- 
ing to Jaw, and of marrying love and duty in an indissolu- 
ble union. This is the Cathdlic moral system, the system 
of the moral world itself, and against this system modern 
literature tends every where to stir up the mind and heart 
in rebellion. 

Now the abuse of fiction, whether by Catholics or non- 
Catholics, which we have here indicated, we of course con- 
demn, but the use of ii by Catholic writers, in a legitimate 
way, for the conveying of useful instruction or innocent 
amusement, we have never dreamed of censuring. Fiction 
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adopted as a vehicle of false philosophy, false morality, false 
political and social theories, or of amusement, entertain- 
ment, or diversion at the expense of innocence, is not allow- 
able, not because it is fiction, but because it is a misuse or 
misapplication of fiction. Here the rule we have laid down 
in regard to literature in general obtains. But here also it 
may be well to bear in mind, that in our days novels which 
are sound in principle, though a little free or suggestive in 
expression, are less dangerous than those which, though 
chaste in expression, are licentious in their principles, 
Alban may be thought objectionable in some of its allusions 
and descriptions, and if our taste were consulted, several 
passages would be omitted in a new edition ; but the most 
fastidious reader must acknowledge that its principles are 
sound, and that it will never, in the slightest. degree, mis- 
lead the judgment or corrupt the heart ; while Indiana and 
Consuelo, though seldom indelicate in phrase or direct allu- 
sion, are even more dangerous than the novels of Fielding, 
Smollett, or Paul de Kock, with all their dirtiness. Yet 
whatever excites an impure emotion, or an impure thought, 
is an objection, and should be carefully avoided by the 
romancer. But still more sedulously should we guard 
against those things which through the senses or the senti- 
ments pervert the judgment, and create an erroneous con- 
science, for these undermine the moral fabric itself, and 
leave us no foundation on which to build, no spot on which 
to rest the fulcrum of the lever of reform. Hence it is, how- 
ever vicious may be one’s life, we hope for his recovery so 
long as he retains the faith and a correct moral judgment, 
and despair of regaining the apostate, although he pre- 
serves, and in fact in proportion as he preserves, a good 
degree of moral decency in his exterior conduct. 

So far from objecting to the use of fiction by Catholic 
writers, we should be glad to see them making a bolder and 
a more liberal use of it than they have hitherto done. We 
do not like those petty Catholic tales which mix up a poorly 
managed love story with a dull, commonplace, and super- 
ficial theological discussion ; but we object to “them on the 
score of taste, rather than on the score of mor + = we 
would never discourage their production, save in » hope 
of encouraging the production of something better % ne 
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Catholic genius, talent, and learning, may lawfully write 
novels and romances ; and the romances of Scott, Bulwer 
Lytton, and James, show us what advantages we might de- 
rive from the historical novel, if we chose to cultivate it. 
The novel is at present the popular literary form, and we 
must adopt it, if we mean to act immediately on the mind 
and heart of our age and country. Fabiola, by his Emi- 
nence Cardinal Wiseman, will have a greater popular influ- 
ence than his admirable Lectures on the Catholic faith. In 
our principles, in all that touches faith or morals, the mind 
or the wishes of the Church, we must be inflexible and un- 
compromising ; but in what relates simply to the literary 
form, we are free to conform to the reigning fashion, as 
much so in literature as in the cut of a coat, or the shape 
ofa bonnet. The novel may not be absolutely the best 
literary form, but it is here and now the best literary vehicle, 
after the newspaper and the review, that we can adopt. 
We see no reason, then, why our authors should not, in so 
far as comports with their genius and ability, adopt it. 
Polite literature, as it used. to be called, here where 
every body reads, and will have his reading made easy, is a 
power, and a power that may be wielded for good as well 
as for evil. We can use it with as much effect as our ene- 
mies, and so use it as to counteract no small portion of the 
evil which results from their abuse of it. A novel written 
with genius, learning and taste, giving a correct view of 
some misrepresented period of history, or presenting the 
various passions and affections of human nature in the light 
of Catholic morality, giving them the full development and 
play allowed by that morality, would not only help on the 
general work of civilization, of mental culture and refine- 
ment, but would force non-Catholics to recognize Catholic 
genius and talent, in a field where they are best able to 
appreciate their value. A novel or a poem, such as we can 
conceive it, would, in the present state of the reading world, 
do more to enable our religion to assume its proper place in 
American life, than the theological treatise or the polemi- 
cal tract, however able or learned. The age of controversy, 
in any legitimate sense of the word, has gone by, and the 
non-Catholic world is not to be won back by polemical 
literature, We must meet non-Catholics on their strong- 
est side, and on what they regard as their own ground, and 
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can draw. If left, as Protestantism leaves us, to nature 
alone, marriage in the Catholic sense is for the most part 
impracticable ; and to fulfil the conditions of Catholic 
marriage, the grace of the Sacrament is indispensable, 
Hence it is the non-Catholic weal rejects it, and substi- 
tutes for it polygamy, concubinage, or licentiousness. 

Our modern novels and romances give our youth a 
wrong view of the relation and importance of marriage, 
They represent it, in some form, as the end and aim of 
life, as that, to which all the thoughts and aspirations of 
the young should be turned. To live unmarried is to fail 
in the great end for which we were created. This is a 
purely Protestant notion, to which Protestants have been 
driven in order to find a justification of their insane warfare 
against monasticism and the celibacy of the clergy. But it is 
a notion fraught with mischief. It gives from an early mo- 
ment a wrong and dangerous direction to the thoughts and 
fancies, hopes and expectations of our sons and daughters, 
Marriage i is honorable, and desirable for the great majority, 
but it should not be regarded ‘as the only honorable and 
desirable state, nor should the idea ever be entertained 
that every unmarried man or woman is necessarily useless 
or miserable. We reverence maternity, but we reverence 
virginity more; and we prefer that system of education 
which trains our youth of either sex to a sort of mutual 
independence ; which, while it fits them to discharge all the 
duties of married life with alacrity and affection, yet ena- 
bles them to be self-supporting, and to feel that ‘the high- 
est ends and aims of life are within reach of the unmarried, 
as well as of the married. Whenever marriage needs to 
be urged, and celibacy discouraged, we may be sure that 
we have fallen on evil times, and that the age and country 
we live in are corrupt and licentious. 

Moreover, modern poetry ahd romance, for the most part, 
encourage an indocile and rebellious spirit. The popular 
literature of the day is, to a fearful extent, Satanic, and 
seems to labor expressly to place the flesh above the spirit, 
and to eliminate from every department of life all law, 
except the law in our members. It exalts passion at the 
expense of reason, and recoguizes in man no free agency, 
no power to govern his passions, and to regulate his “affec- 
tions according to an objective moral law. To insist on his 
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doing so, it is maintained, is intolerable tyranny ; and hence 
with a depth of thought not always appreciated, M. Proud- 
hon has dared assert that the belief in God is incompatible 
with the maintenance of liberty, that is, liberty in the sense 
of modern popular literature, which makes love a passion, 
and duty a sentiment. M. Proudhon is a far profounder 
thinker than our “ Know Nothings.” They stop short 
with saying Catholicity and liberty are incompatible ; he 
goes farther in the same direction, and says, God and lib- 
erty are incompatible, and that whoever asserts the exist- 
ence of God must, if logical, accept the whole Catholic sys- 
tem, and acknowledge the authority of the Catholic Church. 
God, he maintains, is a tyrant and the source of all tyranny, 
which is only the last word of modern popular literature, 
and strictly true, if man has no free will, and is merely a 
creature of sentiment and passion. There is an innate re- 
pugnancy between the moral system of modern literature 
and that of the Bible or Catholicity. The Catholic system 
proceeds on the assumption that man is essentially rational, 
and is always able, grace assisting, by the exercise of his 
reason to control his passions, and conform even his affec- 
tions to the law of God, which prescribes authoritatively 
his conduct. It does not forbid love, but treats it as an 
affection of the rational soul, and as such controllable by 
reason and will, subject to the precepts of law, or the de- 
mands of duty. Where the law makes it our duty to love 
we can love, and where the law forbids us to love we can 
refrain from loving. It is always in the power of the hus- 
hand to love his wife, and in the power of the wife to love 
her husband, and in the power of each to love only the 
other ; so in all other respects. We are not only placed 
under ‘law, but endowed with the faculty of living accord- 
ing to law, and of marrying love and duty in an indissolu- 
ble union. This is the Cathdlic moral system, the system 
of the moral world itself, and against this sy stem modern 
literature tends every where to stir up the mind and heart 
in rebellion. 

Now the abuse of fiction, whether by Catholics or non- 
Catholics, which we have here indicated, we of course con- 
demn, but the use of it by Catholic writers, in a legitimate 

way, for the conv eying of useful instruction or innocent 
amusement, we have never dreamed of censuring. Fiction 
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adopted as a vehicle of false philosophy, false morality, false 
political and social theories, or of amusement, entertain- 
ment, or diversion at the expense of innocence, is not allow- 
able, not because it is fiction, but because it is a misuse or 
misapplication of fiction. Here the rule we have laid down 
in regard to literature in general obtains. But here also it 
may be well to bear in mind, that in our days novels which 
are sound in principle, though a little free or suggestive in 
expression, are less dangerous than those which, though 
chaste in expression, are licentious in their principles. 
Alban may be thought objectionable in some of its allusions 
and descriptions, and if our taste were consulted, several 
passages would be omitted in a new edition ; but the most 
fastidious reader must acknowledge that its principles are 
sound, and that it will never, in the slightest. degree, mis- 
lead the judgment or corrupt the heart ; while Indiana and 
Consuelo, though seldom indelicate in phrase or direct allu- 
sion, are even more dangerous than the novels of Fielding, 
Smollett, or Paul de Kock, with all their dirtiness. Yet 
whatever excites an impure emotion, or an impure thought, 
is an objection, and should be carefully avoided by the 
romancer. But still more sedulously should we guard 
against those things which through the senses or the senti- 
ments pervert the judgment, and create an erroneous con- 
science, for these undermine the moral fabric itself, and 
leave us no foundation on which to build, no spot on which 
to rest the fulcrum of the lever of reform. Hence it is, how- 
ever vicious may be one’s life, we hope for his recovery s0 
long as he retains the faith and a correct moral judgment, 
and despair of regaining the apostate, although he pre- 
serves, and in fact in proportion as he preserves, a good 
degree of moral decency in his exterior conduct. 

So far from objecting to the use of fiction by Catholic 
writers, we should be glad to see them making a bolder and 
a more liberal use of it than they have hitherto done. We 
do not like those petty Catholic tales which mix up a poorly 
managed love story with a dull, commonplace, and super- 
ficial theological discussion ; but we object to them on the 
score of taste, rather than on the score of morals, and we 
would never discourage their production, save in the hope 
of encouraging the production of something better. No one 
who has read I Promessi Sposi of Manzoni, can doubt that 
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Catholic genius, talent, and learning, may lawfully write 
novels and romances ; and the romances of Scott, Bulwer 
Lytton, and James, show us what advantages we might de- 
rive from the historical novel, if we chose to cultivate it. 
The novel is at present the popular literary form, and we 
must adopt it, if we mean to act immediately on the mind 
and heart of our age and country. Fabiola, by his Emi- 
nence Cardinal Wiseman, will have a greater popular influ- 
ence than his admirable Lectures on the Catholic faith. In 
our principles, in all that touches faith or morals, the mind 
or the wishes of the Church, we must be inflexible and un- 
compromising ; but in what relates simply to the literary 
form, we are free to conform to the reigning fashion, as 
much so in literature as in the cut of a coat, or the shape 
ofa bonnet. The novel may not be absolutely the best 
literary form, but it is here and now the best literary vehicle, 
after the newspaper and the review, that we can adopt. 
We see no reason, then, why our authors should not, in so 
far as comports with their genius and ability, adopt it. 
Polite literature, as it used. to be called, here where 
every body reads, and will have his reading made easy, is a 
power, and a power that may be wielded for good as well 
as for evil. We can use it with as much effect as our ene- 
mies, and so use it as to counteract no small portion of the 
evil which results from their abuse of it. A novel written 
with genius, learning and taste, giving a correct view of 
some misrepresented period of history, or presenting the 
various passions and affections of human nature in the light 
of Catholic morality, giving them the full development and 
play allowed by that morality, would not only help on the 
general work of civilization, of mental culture and refine- 
ment, but would force non-Catholics to recognize Catholic 
genius and talent, in a field where they are best able to 
appreciate their value. A novel or a poem, such as we can 
conceive it, would, in the present state of the reading world, 
do more to enable our religion to assume its proper place in 
American life, than the theological treatise or the polemi- 
cal tract, however able orlearned. The age of controversy, 
in any legitimate sense of the word, has gone by, and the 
non-Catholic world is not to be won back by polemical 
literature. We must meet non-Catholics on their strong- 
est side, and on what they regard as their own ground, and 
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prove to them that we can, on that very ground, successfully 
compete with them. We must prove to them that in po- 
lite, as in controversial literature, we can bear away the 
palm. It will not do to rely on our past laurels, on what 
Catholics have done for literature in past ages or in other 
countries. We must show that we can, here and now, win 
and wear the crown. Not otherwise, humanly speaking, 
shall we win for our Church, and secure for ourselves, that 
elevated position which we have the right to claim for both, 
We must throw ourselves fearlessly, lovingly, confidingly, 
into the deep and broad current of American life, Ameri- 
can thought, and American literature, and show that not 
one of them can dispense with our services, or exist with- 
out us. 

Nor is this all. We have become, in this country, a 
numerous people in ourselves. We do not all live in the 
cloister, or conceal ourselves in catacombs. We live here 
in open day, spread all over this immense country, engaged 
in every department of life, in law and justice, trade and 
commerce, in agriculture and the mechanic arts, in art and 
literature. We have all the classes that go to make upa 
people, and all the literary, artistic, and intellectual wants 
and tastes of an entire people. What have we done, or 
what are we doing to meet these wants and tastes ? What 
are we to do with this multitude of youth of both sexes, 
growing up in our schools, academies, and colleges? 
How are we to meet and satisfy their intellectual, literary, 
and artistic wants? Do we expect to meet and satisfy’ 
them with the Bible, prayer book, and manual of medita- 
tions ? Experience teaches us that that is out of the 
question. Do we expect to silence their cravings, or to 
change their tastes, by the voice of authority, and leave 
them nothing between the Church and barbarism ? If it 
were desirable, as it is not, it is impracticable, and not to 
be thought of. To do so were contrary to the uniform 
practice of the Church, for the Popes have always been the 
most liberal promoters of art and literature. Moreover, 
we live in a reading age and country, and our youth 
share and will share their spirit and tastes, and they are not 
and will not be satisfied with the literature of the cloister. 
They will resort to the corrupt and corrupting literature of 
the day, unless we furnish them a secular literature of our 
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own, free from all corrupting principles and tendencies, 
equally attractive and adequate to their wants. We have 
no alternative ; we must lose the greater part of these youth, 
or else provide for them a literature, which, while it runs 
. athwart no Catholic principle, avails itself of all the re- 
sources of nature and art,—a free, fresh, original, living, 
popular literature, adapted to meet and satisfy the wants 
of our youth without weakening their faith, or creating 
in them a distaste for prayer and meditation. Such a 
literature we need, both for ourselves and the country ; for 
the corrupting popular literature furnished by non-Catholics 
will be displaced only by means of a purer, superior, and 
equally attractive Catholic literature. Protestant nations 
are preserved from lapsing into all the filthy abominations 
of the old pagan world, only by the presence and moral 
influence among them of the Catholic Church. * 

The literature we need must be American, cast in an 
American mould, and conformed to American institutions 
in all respects in which they are in accordance with Catho- 
licity ; for the persons we have chiefly to care for are the 
young, who are for the most part born in the country, and 
who will, let the old folks say what they please, grow up 
Americans. Italy has an Italian literature for Italians, 
France a French literature for Frenchmen, Spain a Spanish 
literature for Spaniards, Germany a German literature for 
Germans, Ireland an Irish literature for Irishmen, and we 
must have an American literature for Americans. The 
‘yreat body of Catholics in this country are, or if not, ina few 
years will be, Americans. We must suffer neither ourselves 
nor others to overlook this fact, or to think or speak of our 
Church here as an alien. She has been here long enough to 
have taken out her last papers. She is at home here, natural- 
ized, and as indigenous to the soil as any other American 
institution. All honor and gratitude to those who planted 
our religion here, and who have nursed it with their pious 
care, and watered it with their tears and their blood ; but we 
must be permitted to feel that she has become an Ameri- 
can institution, and has entered as an integral element into 
American life. We may, and must, proceed in our literary 
productions as if the whole American people were Catholic, 
or at least prepared to read what we write, and to listen to 
our Gregorian chant, as the writings and chant of their 
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fellow-citizens. Let our young literary Catholics, who 
aspire to leave their mark on the age and country feel this, 
and open their hearts to the glorious prospect it unfolds 
before their eyes ; let them take courage, and rise to the 
level of their position, and with buoyant feelings, and loy- 
ing hearts, go forth with their fresh enthusiasm to contri- 
bute their full share to the creation of such a literature ag 
the world has the right to expect from our republic. Young 
America, if we did but know it, is Catholic America freed 
from the autocracies and clogs of the Old World : and here 
he has a field equal to his aspiring genius, equal to the 
vastness of his ambition, and let him betake himself with 
all his ardor, under the providence of God, to its cultiva- 
tion. 

We have only brief space in which to speak specially of 
the works cited at the head of this article. Willy Reiily is 
an interesting Irish story, founded upon fact. It is said to 
be Carleton’s best, but to our liking it is far below T’he Poor 
Scholar. Carleton has genius of a certain order, and his 
sketches of Irish character certainly have great merit. In 
Willy Reilly he shows that his sympathies are with the 
oppressed part of his countrymen. His exposition of the 
wrongs they endure, and the cruelty practised by the gov- 
ernment and officials towards them, is as truthful as it is 
harrowing. But we do not read him with the pleasure that 
we do Gerald Griffin, or even Banim, to either of whom he 
is inferior in the nobler qualities of the heart, and the true 
Irish genius. ‘The hero of his book we are told is a good 
Catholic, but his conduct and words indicate what we call 
a liberal Catholic, one who knows little, and cares less for 
his religion, and adheres to it less from conviction than from 
a point of honor. He is so liberal that he would deprive 
the clergy of all voice in education, and give the control of 
it to the state ; make evena Protestant state the educator 
of the children of Catholics, so as to prevent them from 
growing up bigots and becoming intolerant. From sucha 
Catholic we can only say, “ Good Lord deliver us. ” 

Mr. MacCabe is a Catholic, what we call a Papist, and 
is not ashamed of the Papacy. He is a man of learning, 
ability, and industry. His style as a writer is rich and 
vigorous, but a little too stiff, and lacking in ease, natural- 
ness, and grace. He has admirable descriptive powers, and 
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a powerful imagination, but a little wild, and quite too 
sombre. He does not appear to be quite free of his craft 
as a novelist, and though well read in the chronicles of the 
Middle Ages, in which his scenes are laid, his novels will not 
bear a comparison with the historical novels of Scott or 
Manzoni. His pictures are too dark, and his Bertha and 
Florine would be both healthier and more pleasing, if they 
were more frequently relieved by scenes of a lighter and 
more humorous character. He does not give us breathing 
spellsenough. The tragic interest of his works becomes too 
painful. Nevertheless, his tales possess a very high value, 
and are calculated to do much to give their readers a cor- 
rect view, the one of the nature of the struggle between 
the Papacy and the Empire in the time of St. Gregory the 
Seventh, the other of the First Crusaders. Several of the 
characters are well drawn and sustained. Beatrice is ‘a 
vision of loveliness and purity ; Philip of Brefney, in Flo- 
rine, is a noble creation, and the old man, Walter Fitz- 
walter, is a very fair representation of the devil. The 
author, however, is not remarkable for nice discrimination 
of character, or in delineating its finer and subtiler shades. 
He is historical rather than dramatic in his genius, and we 
could not always detect the person by lrearing him speak. 
Bianca, Beatrice, Bertha, Florine, are all tht same person 
in different positions and circumstances. Amine is good, 
but colorless, and Zara is in part a copy of Naam in the 
Uscoque of George Sand, but has less firmness afd a more 
turbulent temper. Still we are glad the works have been 
written, and that they are republished on this side the water. 


Art. IV.—Transcendental Road to Rome. Christian 
Review. New York: Woolsey. October, 1855. 


THERE are many painful things in this world, and 
some amusing things; and among amusing things, none 
would be more amusing, were it not for the gravity of the 
matter, than the attempt of an Evangelical to reason 
against Catholicity, and to refute serious works written in 
its favor. If any one doubts it, let him read in the Chris- 
tian Review, the Baptist Quarterly, for last October, the 
article devoted to the Questions of the Soul, by the. Rev. 
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Father Hecker. Father Hecker’s book is a sore puzzle to 
the Evangelical Reviewer. It squares neither with his 
notions of the Gospel, nor with his preconceived theory of 
Popery. Of course, the book is bad, damnable ; but on 
what side to attack it, where find a breach practicable, 
that’s the difficulty. 

The Reviewer begins by citing a well-known passage 
from Macaulay, in which the brilliant writer dilates on the 
wonderful sagacity of Rome, in making provision in her 
communion for all sorts of minds and all sorts of enthu- 
siasms, and comes to the conclusion, that Rome is the 
masterpiece of human wisdom. Father Hecker’s book has 
been inspired by Rome, and is a striking proof of this 
wisdom ; and yet, if we may believe the Reviewer, it is 
such a silly, bungling, and absurd performance, that it 
is a matter of astonishment how it could have been writ- 
ten “in the accumulated light of the nineteenth century.” 
The logic of the Reviewer is not precisely that of Aristotle, 
or of the old schoolmen, but is, we suppose, that of the 
nineteenth century, and a proof of the modern ‘‘ march of 
mind,” especially among our Baptist brethren. 

We cite in the Reviewer’s own words, his synopsis of 
Father Hecker’s work : 


“ The book before us is another instance of the policy of Rome, 
in making use of enthusiasts. The writer is a convert, one who has 
made the happy discovery, that to become a Catholic he needed no 
change. "We found ourselves prepared,’ he says, ‘to put into exe- 
cution, what before was only upon our lips,’ for ‘ all men, so far as 
their nature is hot perverted, are Catholics; and if they but knew 
their real wants, they would have to do violence to themselves not 
to enter the Catholic Church.’ Of course, to such a mind, Protest- 
antism is ‘a purely speculative religion ;"—‘ a religion without faith, 
without an altar, without a sacrifice, without a priesthood, without a 
sacrament, without authority, without any bond of union,—a reli- 
gion utterly unpractical, and destitute even of material grandeur!’ 

“ Such ‘being the writer’s estimate of Protestantism, we become 
interested to know in what particular school of Protestantismn he was 
brought up, from which he has formed his judgment. Protestant- 
ism is a comprehensive thing, if it includes every doctrine, system, 
and sect protesting against the pretensions of Rome. It may be 
scriptural, or philosophical ; speculative or ‘evangelical ; infidel, or 
Christian. In the present case, we are not left in doubt, to ‘what 
particular department of the wide domain of protest, Rome is 
indebted for her neophyte. The ‘ear marks’ are too prominent for 
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mistake. ‘ Questions on the Soul, is his theme. But, as we open 
the book and read on, we find that the questions are intended for a 
peculiar kind gf souls, ‘a class of souls that cannot satisfy their 
natures with the common modes of life,’ those ‘who have a marked 
destiny,’ in whom ‘the longing after the infinite predominates,’ 
‘privileged souls,’ like the Pythagoreans, the Essenes, and Therapeute, 
the recent denizens of Brook Farm, of Fruitlands, and the Brother- 
hood of the Holy Cross. All these attempts to attain the true des- 
tiny of man, were, in the writer’s opinion, abortive, because ill- 
directed; but the efforts proved the natural superiority of these 
‘noble souls.’ 

“Starting with the complacent assurance that he is one of ‘ those- 
priests of the race,--a golden soul compared to the silver. and 
copper of mankind at large—his first question is, ‘Has Man a 
Destiny?’ If his mother had taught him the old Protestant Cate- 
chism, he would have learned from the first answer, that ‘ man’s 
chief end is to glorify God and to enjoy him for ever” Had he 
been taught to read and to reverence the Bible as the word of Gods 
his mind would not have been on a sea of doubt, without chart or 
compass, or pilot, to open his inquiry with the skeptical lines of 
Tennyson : 

‘But what am I? 
An infant in the night, 


An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry.” 


“ Alas! ‘no language but acry!’ A sorry sample of a grown 
up Protestant! A child of nature, who had never heard that 
‘God, who at sundry times, and in divers manners, spake unto the 
fathers by the prophets, hath, in these last days, spoken to us by 
his Son.’ Never heard that ‘faithful saying, ‘that Jesus Christ 
came into the world to save sinners,—never read those exalted 
words of prayer, put into the mouths of Abraham, and Moses, and 
David, and Isaiah, and Daniel and Peter, by the Spirit of God, and 
revealed to-be the guide of men to God in all ages! ‘No language. 
but a cry,’ nor that cry, ‘open thou mine eyes, that I may behold 
wondrous things out of thy law.’ ‘An infant, truly, ‘crying for the 
light’ with his eyes shut! One of those ‘minds so gifted and 
divinely formed, as to be incapable of receiving instruction from 
God’s ‘ word, which he hath magnified above all his name!’ 

“Rome has fixed her longing eyes on this class of minds in 
America, for she knows well that the extremes of skepticism and 
credulity meet. She knows as well how to make use of transcen- 
dental worshippers of nature and despisers of revelation, as of 
enthusiasts nurtured in her own fold. She covets the literary, the 
refined, to take the place of her foreign priests and bishops, and her 
low-lived rabble, so repulsive to Americans. She sees that she must 
have pleaders, who can enter the lists of learning, oratory, and’ 
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polite literature, to plead her cause, or remain in a state of perpetual 
vassalage. And who is so likely to do her bidding, as those whose 
aversion to Evangelical Christianity founded on the testimony of God 
in his written word, has left them ‘crying for the light,’ while they 
reject ‘the true light that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world?’ Rome, true to her ancient policy, is now tossing her most 
tastefully bated hooks to the Ralph Waldo Emersons, the O. A. 
Brownsons, the W. E. Channings, and the Margaret Fullers, of 
America. They dislike the Bible; so does she. They are ambi- 
tiously eccentric; she has room for them. They are fond of an- 
tique paintings, and riddles; she furnishes them. They reject the 
sun—‘ crying for the light ;’ she lights them a wax candle. They 
have pushed their skepticism to the verge of infidelity ; she spreads 
her broad lap to break the severity of their fall. ‘ 
“Man has a destiny, Mr. Hecker thinks; so thought Goethe 
Emerson, and Sterling; and it is not merely to eat and drink, and 
lay up wealth, and fall in love, to win fame in war or in letters. 
Yea, each man has a special destiny. All this is duly amplified in 
scraps of poetry and prose. But then, ‘among those who have a 
marked destiny, there is a class of souls that cannot satisfy their 
natures with the common modes of life. A hidden principle leads 
them to seek a better and more spiritual life. The longing after 
the infinite predominates in these souls, and all other ties must be 


loosed and sacrificed, if need be, to its growth and full develop- 
ment ”—pp. 483-485. 


a 
“Tf his mother had taught him the old Protestant 
Catechism, he would have learned from the first answer 
that ‘man’s chief end is to glorify God and to enjoy him 


393 


for ever. Very well ; but suppose she had taught him 
the young Protestant Catechism? It is very possible, 
and, in the present case, very certain, that Father Hecker 
had been taught both the old and the young Protestant 
Catechism, and had been brought up to reverence the 
Bible, as most Protestants reverence it ; that is, as a 
dumb idol, a sort of charm or talisman, very proper to 
keep in one’s bedroom, or to carry in one’s trunk, when 
- travelling. But there came to him a day, as there does to 
most ingenuous and thinking minds out of the Church, 
when idolatry, though of the Bible, seemed to be dishonor 
to God, and the wish arose to know and worship God him- 
self. The Bible, as to its contents, is the word of God, 
written by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost ; but, as a 
mere book, it is the work of the printers, made with men’s 
hands; and to worship it as such, is sheer idolatry and 
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gross superstition, as much so as it was to worship the 
great goddess Diana of the Ephesians. To reverence the 
Bible as containing the word of God is our duty, but the 
reverence for it so much prated of by Evangelicals, is, for 
the most part,’ either cant or superstition. We never 
knew a Protestant who read the Bible, to learn what he 
ought to believe or do; for his notions of faith and duty 
are formed before he reads it ; and if he reads it at all, it is 
to find in it a support for a "theory excogitated independ- 
ently of it. The few persons we have known in the Pro- 
testant ranks, who have read honestly and prayerfully the 
Bible, with an earnest desire to be led to a knowledge of 

. the revealed will of God, have been led to renounce 
Protestantism, which, perhaps, they never thoroughly 
embraced in their hearts, and to seek admission into 
the communion of the Church. Perhaps of all persons 
brought up Protestants, they who have most sincerely 
reverenced the Bible and studied it the most, are precisely 
they who have become converts to Catholicity. We were, 
for ourselves, taught the Westminster Catechism before 
we were able to read, and had read the whole Bible through 
before we were eight years old, and, at the age of fourteen, 
knew the greater part of it by heart. 

It is not ignorance of the old Protestant Catechism, or 
even of the Bible as understood by Protestants, that leads 
honest and ingenuous minds into infidelity. We have our- 
selves wandered in tke mazes of unbelief, and known its 
darkness and despair ; but it was not ignorance of the 
Protestant Catechism, or of the Bible in the Protestant 
sense, that caused our fall. Nor was it love of vice or pride 
of intellect. We became an unbeliever precisely because 
we did know Protestantism, and had experienced all that» 
it has to give,—because we found it alike unsatisfactory to 
the intellect and the heart, and because we could not believe 
it without doing violence to that reason which distinguishes 
us from the brute creation. Men, by stifling taeir natural 
affections, and imposing silence on their reason, may remain 
Protestants ; but if they venture to give free exercise to 
their rational faculties, they are sure to return in their con- 
victions to the Church, or to rush onward and downward to 
infidelity. No Protestant, determined to remain a Protes- 
tant, dares look his Protestantism in the face, and the Pro- 
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testant who remains a believer in Christ even in his own 
apprehension, does so only by shutting his eyes to the diffi- 
culties which every where beset him, and refusing to reason 
on the grounds of his belief. He feels that between his 
natural reason and revelation there is an invincible antag- 
onism, that he cannot embrace the one without sacrificing 
the other, and hence he gives up either revelation for reason, 
or reason for revelation. Every body knows that the great 
problem with the Protestant world is, how to reconcile faith 
and reason, just as if it were not the height of absurdity to 
suppose that without reason there ever is or can be faith,— 
faith, which is the highest and noblest exercise of reason. 
It is the intrinsic unreasonableness and defectiveness of Pro- - 
testantism that drives so many serious, ingenuous, and 
truth-loving Protestant youth into infidelity, and we know 
many an unbeliever whose chance we would rather take, 
than that of your proud, canting, conceited, bigoted, in- 
tolerant, hypocritical Evangelical,—a true Pharisee, who 
devours widows’ houses, and for a pretence makes long 
prayers,—who compasses sea and land to make one prose- 
lyte, and makes him twofold more the child of hell than 
himself. 

Then talk of the Protestant Catechism! A catechism 
is drawn up and taught by one who has authority to teach. 
When did Protestants get authority to teach ? Who sent 
them? “TI have not sent these prophets, saith the Lord, 
yet they ran.” They are every one of them prophets of 
their own hearts, each one saying to his neighbor ‘I have 
dreamed, I have dreamed.” Suppose the old Protestant 
Catechism does say “ Man’s chief end is to glorify God and 
to enjoy him for ever,” who is to assure the inquirer that it 
* says what is true ? Who gave authority to “the old Pro- 
testant Catechism ?” And what right has the Reviewer 
to quote it as an authority that is to override private judg- 
ment? Is it not the essence of Protestantism to deny all 
teaching by authority ? Is it not, the chief Protestant 
objection to the Catholic Church that she claims to teach 
by authority ? Do you suppose that we are such fools as 
not to perceive your inconsistency, if you deny all authori- 
tative teaching, and then seek to overwhelm us with the 
authority of “the old Protestant Catechism?” Do you 
suppose that we can allow you to blow hot and blow cold, 
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to assume the affirmative and the negative of the same 
proposition, as may suit your convenience,—assert private 
judgment when we assert authority, and authority when 
we appeal to reason ? However Protestant, or in accord- 
ance with the enlightened nineteenth century it may be to 
do so, you cannot do so, and maintain your credit as fair 
reasoners, as honest and intellectual men. If you do so, 
you deny reason, and must give up reasoning. 

Then, when you appeal to the Protestant Catechism. 
Which one do you mean? The old one, you say ; but 
your oldest is only of yesterday, and is old only because 
you have got a younger one. We learn from this very 
number of the Christian Review, which maintains that 
the Baptist,—the Calvinistic Baptist, we suppose,—is the 
true Church, that a distinguished Baptist minister scouts 
the pretence that there has always been a Baptist Church 
from the time of the Apostles down to our days. The 
old Baptist Catechism must at best be quite a modern 
one, and can be really old only in comparison with a 
more recent one. But why take one Protestant Cate- 
chism rather than another? Are none Protestants, 
except those who receive the Longer and the Shorter 
_ Catechisms of the Westminster Divines in the seven- 
teenth century ? ‘To maintain it would be to unprotest- 
antize the Baptists themselves ; for the Baptists’ accept 
neither as a whole. What, again, will you do with 
Protestant Episcopalians ? Are they not good Protest- 
ants? or with the Methodists, the Arminians, the Menon- 
nites, the Tunkers, the Quakers, the Unitarians, the 
Moravians, the Muggletonians, the Shakers, the Schweck- 
feldians, the Universalists, the Mormons ? Are not these 
all good Protestants? If you say yes; then why take . 
the Catechism of the one set of them rather than of 
another ? If you say no ; then tell us what is the crite- 
rion by which you distinguish a genuine from a counterfeit 
Protestant ? These all claim to be Protestants, and by 
what authority do you pretend to decide in favor of the 
claim of some, and against the claim of others? Who 
gave you authority in the great Protestant conglomerate ? 
This will not do, my dear Reviewer. You can deny the 
claim of no one to be a Protestant who calls himself a 
Protestant ; and the most genuine Protestants we know 
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are the Free-Lovers ; for they protest the most, carry their 
protest against Catholic faith and morality the farthest, 
Nay, it would not be difficult to prove that they have only 
carried out to their legitimate logical conclusions the prin- 
ciples borrowed from the older heretics, especially the 
Paterini and the Family of Love, and assumed by the 
Reformers as the justification of their separation from the 
Catholic Church. 

The great objection of the Reviewer to Father Heckeris, 
that he draws his proofs from reason and not from revela- 
tion, and argues in favor of Catholicity from its power to 
meet the wants of the intellect and heart, the wants of 
the human soul, or, if you please, of human nature. The 
objection is characteristic of Protestantism. In April, 
1845, we published an article, proving that if we concede 
such a thing as the Christian revelation at all, we must 
accept the Roman Catholic Apostolic Church. The only 
point we took for granted was, the fact that God had 
made us a revelation, and that it is necessary to believe 
that revelation in order to be saved. Protestant journals 
answered us, that our conclusion was inevitable granting 
our premises, but our argument was worthless, because 
we did not go farther back, and prove that a revelation | 
had been made. Now, Father Hecker goes farther back, 
assumts no revelation, but proves from reason alone, that 
the Catholic Church is precisely what man’s nature needs, 
and hence concludes that it must be God’s Church. The 
Protestant journals cry out against him, Rationalist ! 
Transcendentalist ! and are terribly scandalized that a 
Papist should presume to appeal to reason. Yet they 
need not be scandalized nor offended, for in appealing to 
reason, or the wants of the soul, we do not steal their 
“thunder,” or in the least encroach on their preroga- 
tives. 

Now, whoever has’ read Father Hecker’s Questions of 
the Soul, must be aware that it is a candid, earnest, and 
affectionate appeal to a class of persons who do not believe 
in a supernatural objective revelation, who believe that the 
only divine revelation is subjective in the soul itself, and 
are fully satisfied that Protestantism is a humbug, or, as 
Carlyle would say, a sham. This class, we can assure the 
Reviewer, is very numerous among out countrymen, and 
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includes not a few of our most earnest-minded, purest, and 
most cultivated men and women. They have outgrown 
and outlived all the popular forms of Protestantism, and 
ignorant of Catholicity, they have fallen back on the 
spiritual nature of man alone as their Teacher, Redeemer, 
and Saviour. It would be absurd to quote revelation against 
these persons ; for, not accepting it, it can have no autho- 
rity for them, no weight with them! To cite to them the 
answers of old or young Protestant Catechisms to the 
question, What is the destiny of man ? would only induce 
them to smile at our simplicity. They must be met 
where they are, and addressed on the ground on which 
they stand. Arguments drawn from reason and from the 
human soul are the only arguments that can have weight 
with them. The Revjewer is, therefore, unfortunate in 
his objection ; for, in urging it, he only excites an unplea- 
sant suspicion of his sincerity. or of his understanding of 
the first principles of reasoning. 

To argue in favor of Catholicity, from its adaptation 
to human nature, and its power to meet and satisfy the 
wants of the soul, is only what every sensible Protestant 
himself does, in principle, when arguing for Christianity 
as a revealed religion against unbelievers. We never read 
the work of a Protestant against Catholicity without feel- 
ing an unaffected pity for the writer. He may be, and 
often is, richly endowed by nature, learned, cultivated, 
refined, and well-intentioned ; but, alas! his Protestantism 
enslaves him, and renders fruitless all his nobler qualities 
and acquired riches. Protestantism is the most cruel 
of tyrants, the most capricious of masters. It compels its 
defenders to contradict themselves at every step, to prac- 
tise what they condemn, and to condemn what they prac- 
tise. There is no help for them, for Protestantism is 
intrinsically inconsistent with itself, and is founded on the 
assumption of a fundamental contradiction between reason 
and faith, nature and grace. . Hence, it tends always*to 
sacrifice one or the other. It either asserts the sanctity 
and sufficiency of nature, and denies or explains away 
revelation and grace, or it asserts the total depravity and 
worthlessness of nature, and thus retains no subject for 
either grace or revelation. But unable to recognize the 
‘Christian revelation at all, without recognizing reason, 
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Protestantism, in so much as it pretends to be Christian, is 
compelled to maintain both the affirmative and the nega- 
tive of two contradictory propositions. It is a sad incon- 
venience, from which it has no escape but in resorting 
either to Catholicity, which harmonizes reason and faith, 
or to absolute infidelity, which leaves man to simple 
nature alone. Every thinking Protestant sees and feels 
this, and is disposed to emancipate himself from his 
thraldom by flying to one or the other alternative. 
Evangelical Protestanism starts from the assumption 
that man is totally depraved, that human nature is totally 
corrupt, that it lost by the Fall all its spiritual faculties, 
and is now incapable of thinking a good thought, or of per- 
forming a single act not evil. Hence it maintains that all 
the works of infidels, or works done out of grace, are sin; 
and as it denies the infused habit of grace, and makes j jus- 
tification a forensic and not an intrinsic work, it declares 
also that all the works even of believers are sin, only that 
God does not impute them as sin, to the elect. The 
source of this error lies in not rightly understanding the 
state of man prior to the prevarication of Adam. Man, 
prior to the Fall, both Evangelicalism and Catholicity teach, 
was in a state of justice, and stood on the plane of his des- 
tiny ; but though he is now naturally inadequate to it, Evan- 
gelicalism holds that this justice was natural, and there- 
fore, in losing it by the Fall, man lost his natural spirit- 
ual faculties. If man had not sinned, it maintains grace 
would not have been necessary to enable him to attain the 
beatitude of heaven, and it is necessary now only to repair 
what nature lost by original sin. This loss, it assumes, 
is not actually repaired by a gracious restoration of the 
sinner to the state of intrinsic. justice which he had be- 
fore sinning, and thus enabling him to perform as before, 
acts meritorious in the sight of God; but by a sovereign 
act of God remitting to the elect their sins, and imputing 
to*them the justice of Christ, without any regard to what 
they are intrinsically. Nature, it is evident from this, 
has no share in the work of his salvation, and is to be 
regarded at best as totally null. Grace does not beget in 
the sinner a new life, impart to him a new principle of ac- 
tivity, which elevates him into the supernatural order, and 
gives intrinsically, a supernatural value to his actions ; it 
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effects no real change in the sinner, and is only a sovereign 
act of God, forbearing to impute his sins to him, and giving 
him the comfortable assurance that he will not be punished 
for them, or receive according to his actual deserts. True, 
he will sin, continue to sin at every breath he draws, but 
then God has covenanted, for Christ’s sake, not to account 
it sin. Certainly, nothing would be more absurd than to 
seek in reason a motive for believing in such a system as 
this, or to find in nature wants which it is adapted to meet. 
Reason and the natural heart assuredly revolt at it, and 
with all their energy cry out against it, as intrinsically un- 
just and absurd. 

Catholicity, on the contrary, teaches that the justice in 
which man was constituted before his prevarication was 
supernatural, not natural, and that by the Fall nothing 
belonging to nature as pure nature was lost. Original sin 
consists not in the loss of any natural faculty, but simply 
in the loss of the supernatural gifts and graces bestowed on 
man prior to transgression. Nature, as simply nature, 
though despoiled of these gifts and graces, remained and 
remains as it was, neither less nor more. Now as nature 
was originally created to respond to grace ; grace to an- 
swer its purpose must respond to it, and meet all its wants, 
The line of argument then pursued by Father Hecker is 
perfectly legitimate and just. He is not attempting a com- 
plete argument for Catholicity, but endeavoring to convince 
the persons he addresses, that they can find the real wants of 
the soul satisfied in the Catholic Church, and nowhere else. 

To be just we must keep in mind the class of persons 
to whom Father Hecker’s book is addressed. These per- 
sons were all born and bred Protestants, and for the most 
part Evangelical Protestants. They have all seen that 
Evangelical Protestantism is illogical, irrational, unnatu- 
ral, inefficient for good, a delusion, a sham, and in their dis- 
gust at it, and, indeed, at all Protestantism that professes 
to believe in an external supernatural revelation, they have 
rejected all objective revelation, and fallen back on simple 
nature, or what some of them Would call, the natural-super- 
natural,—understanding by supernatural the metaphysical, 
the supersensible, or whatever in man transcends matter and 
the senses. Now the purpose is to recover these persons to 
Christianity, to bring them into the Church of God. But 
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in the name of common sense how is this to be done, ex. 
cept by meeting them where they stand, recognizing what- 
- ever of natural truth and goodness they have, and showing 
them that the truth and goodness they have morally and 
logically demand Christianity as their complement ? You 
never lead men to renounce their errors, unless you show 
them the truth which they mingle with their errors, and 
point out to them how they can hold the truth without the 
error. Father Hecker meets these persons on their own 
ground, and shows them by citations from their own writ- 
ings, by frequent reference to their own sayings and doings, 
that the ground on which they stand does not suffice for 
them, that they have, and are painfully conscious that they 
have, wants of the soul intellectual and moral, which their 
natural-supernatural does not meet, and cannot satisfy. 
He shows from their own sayings and doings, from refer- 
ence’ to man’s nature, and the testimony of history, what 
these wants are ; that they are not mere caprices, adven- 
titious or corrupt desires, but natural wants, inseparable 
from man’s nature, as it exists in the present providence of 
God ; and then proceeds to show what will not, and what 
will satisfy these natural wants of all ages and nations, and 
of all individuals of the race. He*shows, in a conclusive 
manner, that philosophy cannot do it, that Protestantism 
cannot doit, that Catholicity can and does do it, whenever 
truly accepted, and that no other religion does or can. He 
thence establishes that Catholicity responds to the wants of 
the soul, answers all its questions, meets all its demands, 
and therefore he concludes that it is from God, the true 
religion. 

Such is Father Hecker’s argument, and it certainly is 
neither rationalistic nor transcendental. He does not com- 
mit the logical blunder of concluding the supernatural from 
the natural, nor that of concluding from the fact, that man 
has wants which the natural cannot: satisfy, that a super- 
natural provision for their satisfaction has actually been 
made ; for he knows perfectly well that Catholic theology 
teaches that God, if he had pleased, could have created man 
from the beginning, seclusa ratione culpa, as he is now 
born,—Deus ab initio et potuisset talem hominem creare, 
gualis nunc nascitur. But he assumes, and justly, that grace 
supposes nature, and that therefore there must be some 
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kind of correspondence between the natural and supernatu- 
ral, since otherwise the supernatural and the natural could 
never come into mutual relation, and the supernatural ° 
would be to us as if it were not. De non apparentibus et 
non existentibus, eadem est ratio. 'The Reviewer does not 
see this, partly because it would not suit his‘purpose to see 
it, but more especially, because he is blinded by his pro- 
found ignorance of the Christian doctrine of grace, whence 
,he is led to suppose that whoever allows any thing to nature 
necessarily denies grace, and asserts the sufficiency of nature. 
What Father Hecker does is to prove that the questions 
the soul asks in the persons he addresses, are legitimate 
questions, and that the Transcendentalists are not. to be 
censured for asking them, or seeking an answer to them ; 
that neither the questions nor the wants are to be regarded 
as the marks of a depraved nature, but are to be taken as 
signs and tokens of the soul’s nobility, of its lofty aspira- 
tions, of its sublime tendencies and destiny. This wakes 
the wrath of the Evangelical Reviewer, because it denies his 
favorite doctrine of total depravity, and because he igno- 
rantly supposes, that to recognize. the legitimacy of these 
questions and wants is to recognize the sufficiency of nature 
itself. As if a want experienced by nature implied in na- 
ture a power to satisfy it, or the ability of reason to ask a 
question were necessarily the ability to answer it. That is, 
light and the want of light, or power and the want of power 
are one and the same! As we must suppose in common 
courtesy that the Reviewer is up to the level of his age, this 
does not speak much for “the accumulated light of the 
nineteenth century.” 

The inability of nature todo any thing alone in the 
work of salvation, Father Hecker clearly enough implies in 
his maintaining that neither philosophy nor Protestantism 
can answer the questions of the soul, or meet its wants ; 
but this does not condemn nature in its own order. It 
does not say that a religion designed for man should not 
accept nature and give it fair play in that order, or that, if 
the true religion, it must not meet and satisfy all the wants 
of the soul. Here is where the Reviewer is at fault. He 
knows very well that Evangelicalism does not do this, that 
it leaves the questions of reason unanswered, and the wants 
of the soul unsatisfied. He therefore wishes to persuade 
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himself that these questions are asked by a depraved na- 
ture, and these wants are only the morbid cravings of a 
corrupt heart. Not being able to satisfy reason he con- 
demns reason ; not being able to meet the wants of the soul, 
he condemns them as sinful. It is a necessity of his con- 
dition. He could not do- otherwise without. signing the 
death warrant of his Evangelicalism. Hence he makes it 
a most grave objection to Catholicity, that it is reasonable 
and adapted to the wants of man’s nature. Could he say, 
any thing more to the credit of our religion, or to the dis- 
credit of his own ? 

We dwell on this point, for it involves the radical dif- 
ference between Catholicity and Evangelicalism, and shows 
the utter unreasonableness and absurdity of the latter, 
Catholicity teaches that there are two orders, one natural, 
the other supernatural; the persons to whom Father 
Hecker addresses his book recognize only one,—the na- 
tural order. Evangelicals profess to recognize both, but 
only as standing one over against the other. The Catholic 
regards the two orders as mutually corresponding, and 
adapted in advance one to the other. The Evangelical 
regards them as having no relation to one another but that 
of mutual repugnance. The Transcendentalist, ignorant 
of Catholicity, knowing the supernatural only as asserted 
by Evangelicalism, and feeling in his soul that a superna- 
tural order asserting itself only by the destruction of the 
natural is absurd, rejects it with contempt, and falls back 
on the natural light and ability of the soul. What he 
really rejects is not the supernatural adapted to the natural 
wants of the soul in its present state without faith, but a 
supernatural, which condemns whatever is of nature as de- 
praved and sinful, and which leaves all the questions of 
the soul unanswered, all its inherent wants unsupplied. 
As between the two, the Transcendentalist has the better 
reason, and is much the more respectable. His error is 
that of privation ; the error of the Evangelical is that of 
perversion. Revelation can be made only to a rational 
subject, and if you condemn natural reason, you might as 
well talk of making a revelation of the Christian mysteries 
to an ox or a horse, to a stock or a stone, as to a man. 
Grace is an aid, an assistance. Whether you call it aux- 
ilium guod with the Thomists, or auxilium quo with the 
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Molinists, you must still call it an auailiwm, an aid, a 
help, an assistance. But if you condemn nature as totally 
depraved, you leave grace nothing to aid, help, or assist. 
Indeed, the Evangelical, did he but know it, virtually de- 
nies grace, and all works of. grace in or by us. Henever 
brings grace and nature together, or permits man by the 
aid of grace to coperate with grace. Nature and grace 
stand always one over against the other, each crying out 

- to the other, ‘‘ Die thou, or I must.” What grace does, 
on Evangelical principles, is all done outside of man, inde- 
pendent of him, and in opposition to him. Hence it does 
not regenerate the soul, elevate it to the supernatural order, 
and enable it to act from a supernatural principle to a 
supernatural end. Hence it is the Evangelical saint re- ~ 
mains intrinsically a purely natural man, and as nature is 
totally depraved, all his acts are without merit, and sinful. 
The difference, and all the difference between the saint and 
the sinner, intrinsically considered, is that the saint is one 
to whom God does not impute sin, and the sinner is one to 
whom he does impute it,—the saint, although in reality 
a sinner, one to whom God imputes without his possessing 
it, the righteousness of Christ ; and the sinner one who, 
though no worse than the saint, perhaps not so bad, to 
whom God does not see fit to impute that righteousness, 
The Transcendentalist deserves our respect for rejecting 
this absurd and blasphemous nonsense, and saying, in the 
free tones of an honest man, if that is your supernatural, 
T'll none of it. 

The persons whom Father Hecker addresses are per- 
fectly right in rejecting the supernatural, or grace, in the 
Evangelical sense, as opposed to reason and nature. ‘They 
are right, too, in their assertion of nature as good in its own 
order. They err only when they assert that nature alone 
is sufficient. But these persons do not in reality so assert. 
They see and feel, as Father Hecker proves from their own 
writings, their own sayings and doings, that they are pain- 
fully conscious that she is not sufficient, that they haves 
wants which transcend nature, and which, with all of 
nature they can command, they cannot satisfy. No 
one among them realizes his ideal; no one among them 
reads the riddle of the Sphinx, or solves the problem of 
human life, They all are ill at ease,—feel a want they 
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cannot satisfy. Their poetry is a low musical wail, or a 
wild lament over wants unsatisfied, and ideals unrealized, 
and bears witness to their conscious need of a supernatural 
light and strength. Shall we tell these people, these sin- 
cere, candid, earnest souls, that these wants are all sinful, 
that these unsatisfied cravings of theirs are all from the 
devil ; and drive them to despair, by telling them falsely 
that there is no remedy for them but in renouncing reason, 
stifling the purest and noblest affections of their hearts, 
turning their backs upon nature, and trying to disguise 
their misery by the Evangelical sham ? 

The Evangelical has nothing to meet the wants of these 
souls. But Father Hecker undertakes to show that Rome 
has the very thing they need, and are blindly craving, 
He shows them that, down to the minutest particular, 
Catholicity meets their wants. He, as a Catholic, does 
not ask them as a preparation for grace, to abjure reason, 
stifle the affections, suppress nature ; but recognizes in 
reason, love, nature, a preamble to Catholicity, and in- 
sists on Catholicity only as adapted to all the wants of na- 
ture, to heal its wounds, illume its darkness, to solace its 
grief, to strengthen its weakness, to elevate it to its union 
with God the True, the Beautiful, the Good ; the end, and 
the beatitude of the soul. He does not in this fall into ra- 
tionalism or naturalism ; for he supposes that which he 
offers in the name of Rome to these persons is not nature, 
but the supernatural adapted to the wants of nature. He 
offers the light of revelation to the intellect, and the in- 
fused habit of grace to the will, but he offers them as aids, 
not as enemies—as aids to nature to do what without them 
exceeds her ability. What the Reviewer cannot under- 
stand is the infusion of grace, or grace as an infused habit 
of the soul, elevating the soul itself, or supernaturalizing 
it ; and therefore he concludes that when grace is assumed 
as accepting and assisting nature, it is denied. He him- 
self denies grace, and therefore believes that he asserts it. 
We assert it, and make it enter as a supernatural principle 
of action into the soul, and therefore are charged with 
denying it. This is Evangelical logic. It was not the 
purpose of Father Hecker in his book to write a treatise 
on nature and grace. His purpose was to show those ot 
his former friends who had outgrown Evangelical Protes- 
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tantism that he could offer them in Catholicity all they 
need, all they sq ardently crave, and thus leave the heart 
to bear its testimony to the fitness and worth of our holy 
religion ; and if, as must be the case, that heart is naturally 
Christian, naturally formed to receive the Christian religion, 
and through it rise to perfection, and to union with God, 
its supreme Good, that testimony is in itself sufficient for 
any fair and candid mind, although it may by no means 
be all the testimony we have. 

We do not forget, nor does Father Hecker, that the 
will has been attenuated and the understanding obscured by 
sin. The flesh escapes from its subjection to the spirit, 
and when followed leads us away from God ; and there is in 
the bosom a struggle between the flesh and the spirit, in 
which the flesh too often comes off the victor. But this is 
not a struggle between nature and grace, between the na- 
tural and the supernatural, for it is a struggle which takes 
place before as well as after grace. It is a struggle, so to 
speak, between the rational nature and the sensitive ; and 
it is rare that without grace, in our fallen state, the rational 
nature, as a fact, maintains its supremacy. No Christian 
man pretends that we can walk after the flesh, and not 
sin. The wants of the flesh cannot be met and satisfied. 
They must be denied, mortified. But the wants of which 
Father Hecker speaks are the wants of the soul, not those 
of the flesh,—of men who wish to follow the spirit, and 
live pure and holy lives. No doubt, if left to nature alone, 
they are in danger of running into sentimentalism, and 
from sentimentalism into sensualism ; but such is not their 
intention, or their desire. They are, as to the natural 
order, spiritually-minded men and women, and have a na- 
tural love for virtue. They naturally aspire to perfection, 
and are led by what is good rather than by what is evil in 
their nature. The good is not strong enough, but it pre- 
dominates in their desires. A religion which comes to 
their aid by strengthening their will for good, and enlight- 
ening their understandings to see truth, and meeting and 
satisfying all their spiritual wants, is not a sensual, but a 
spiritual religion, and is precisely a religion that does not 
satisfy the flesh, or the desires of the perverse heart. 

The Reviewer, in consequence of never having under- 
stood properly that man’s destiny was always supernatural, 
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and was not even prior to sin attainable by the simple exer- 
cise of his natural powers, is unable to conceive how nature 
can be regarded in any sense as good, and yet be declared 
impotent to work out salvation. He cannot understand 
how nature can be thus impotent without sin. He, there- 
fore, cannot recognize what may be called natural good,— 
good in relation to natural life, but not in relation to the 
life to come; or how it can be not good in relation to 
eternal life, and be good in any sense at all. He cannot 
believe that the Gentiles have any virtues, or that imper- 
fection is ever distinguishable from sin. Here his Evan- 
gelicalism misleads him. Man by nature alone can perform 
no act meritorious in the supernatural order. So much is 
certain. But there are natural virtues, and these virtues 
are not sin. ‘They merit natural beatitude, and never fail 
of their reward in the natural order. These virtues are 
always presupposed by the Christian virtues. Hence na- 
tural culture, art, science, civilization, whatever elevates 
man above the savage, and promotes the natural virtues, 
is a sort of preamble to the Christian virtues. Hence it is 
that the Church is always the patroness of art, of science, 
of intellectual and moral culture, and foster-mother of all 
the virtues of civilized life. Evangelicalism, by anathe- 
matizing reason, cursing nature, and branding all the 
natural virtues as sin, tends necessarily to barbarism, to 
individual and social degradation. Its tendency is always 
immoral, and when we find Evangelicals who are moral, 
abounding in social and domestic virtues, as we no doubt 
often do, we must say they are so not by, but in spite of, 
their Evangelicalism. They are better than their religion, 
and follow in their practice their good feelings and the dic- 
tates of their natural reason and good sense, rather than 
the legitimate tendencies of their poorly disguised Anti- 
nomianism. 

We have dwelt longer on this point than perhaps was 
necessary, since we have often discussed it ; but we have 
wished to throw back upon Evangelicalism its favorite charge 
against Rome, of administering to the corrupt desires of our 
fallen nature. Evangelicals rarely stop to ask what may 
be legitimately objected to Catholicity, but are contented 
to ask what would be an objection if a legitimate objection, 
and then urge it with blessed assurance, without troubling 
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themselves to determine whether it is legitimate or not. 
If Catholicity administered to corrupt nature, it would be 
a false religion; therefore let us, say they, maintain boldly 
that she does so administer. Our boldness and assurance 
will impose on some, and we shall put the Church on her 
defence, which will be itself a great gain; for there are 
always fools enough to conclude that a Church, compelled 
to defend herself, cannot be innocent. Father Hecker had 
maintained at great length, and in the most conclusive 
manner, that confession is a want of every soul conscious 
of having sinned. In this respect he shows that Rome has an 
answer perfectly adapted to man’s heart. “ He might have 
said,” sneeringly replies the Reviewer, “ perfectly adapted 
to the desires of man’s corrupt heart, since all sins may be 
cancelled at the confession box.” This is simply false, but 
then it gives the Reviewer a chance to throw suspicion on 
the Church. That it is false, is evident enough from the 
fact that Protestants have, for the most part, rejected con- 
fession, which we cannot suppose they would have done if 
they had found it pleasing to the corrupt heart. We have 
some advantage of the Reviewer here, for we practise con- 
fession, and he does not ; and we know that confession, 
though a want of the soul, is mortifying, not flattering to 
the flesh. The allegation that all sins may be cancelled 
at the confession box, supposing it well-founded, does not 
of itself sustain the Reviewer. Undoubtedly all sins are 
remissible in the Sacrament of Penance, but not without 
all that Protestants mean by repentance, and a good deal 
more. A man, in order to obtain absolution, must, from 
love of God, be sorry for his sins, make a firm resolution, 
God helping, to break off from them, and commit them no 
more, and must confess them to a priest, who by Divine 
authority sits as his judge, and perform faithfully the pen- 
ances the confessor imposes,—all things very displeasing to 
the desires of the corrupt heart of man, that is, to the 
flesh. 

But this charge is really well-founded against Evan- 
gelicalism, which teaches that we are justified by faith alone. 
On the Evangelical doctrine, a man has only to believe on 
the Lord Jesus, that is, believe that God has for Christ’s 
sake forgiven his sins, and will not bring him into judg- 
ment for them, and all his sins, past, present, and to come, 
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are instantaneously cancelled. He has a carte blanche to 
sin as much as he pleases; for “‘ once in grace always in 
grace.” Is it possible to conceive any thing more satisfac- 
tory to the desires of the corrupt heart than this Evan- 
gelical doctrine? These desires require liberty to sin with- 
out being punished for sinning, to follow their own bent 
without being called to account for it; and this is pre- 
cisely what Evangelicalism promises. What impudence, 
then, on the part of an Evangelical Reviewer, a Calvinistic 
Baptist, the descendant of the old Anabaptists, to talk 
about Rome administering to the corrupt nature of man. 

The conclusion of the Reviewer’s article is admirable 
for its coolness, and we may add, simplicity : 


“Such is this book, the ‘life’s results’ of its author, a bait 
thrown to the ‘ youth of America,’ who, like himself, are ‘ alienated 
from the life of God, through the ignorance that is in-them because 
of the blindnes of their heart” He is, doubtless, in earnest in wish- 
ing to bring this unfortunate class of souls under the wing of Rome, 
He assures them that they will find exactly what they desire. 
They need no change in themselves; Rome has a place for every 
shade of character, every freak of eccentricity, from the pantheistic 
transcendentalist, to the rigid ascetic. All, like the customers of 
Vanity Fair, will find what their fancies crave. It will be strange, 
if some of these 4 earnest souls’ do not take the bait so nicely gilded 
to their taste. True, it has neither learning, nor argument, nor 
piety, nor sense, but it is written in a sprightly, rather flippant style, 
is careful to assume what needs to be proved, and to prove what 
beeds no proof,—is profusely sprinkled with snatches of poetry and 
marvellous tales, and promises to satisfy the cravings of man’s nature 
without subduing the pride of his heart, without repentance, with- 
out faith, and without the renewing power of the Spirit of God. 
Such is Rome, changeful as the moon in her unchanging policy to 
make every thing subservient to her own aggrandizement. In 
China and Siam she sends her nuns about to save the souls of sick: 
and dying children by ‘clandestinely squirting a jet of water in 
their faces, and challenges the liberality of the faithful in Europe to 
sustain this economical mode of salvation; to the Sandwich Islands 
she sends French cannon, brandy, and priests, to convert the people 
from the errors of Bible reading; to the prurient imagination of 
transcendental young America, she presents literary speculation, 
perfection by human works, happiness without faith, righteousness 
without regeneration, heaven without holiness of heart. 

“ It is saddening to think, that such a book could be written by 
one who has lived in a land of Bibles, with all the accumulated 
light of the nineteenth century shining on its opened pages! We 
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are reminded of Paul’s terrible description of the influence of ‘the 
mystery of iniquity, ‘that wickep;’ ‘whose coming is after the 
working of Satan, with all power, and signs, and lying wonders, and 
with all deceivableness of unrighteousness in them that perish ; 
because they received not the love of the truth, that they might be 
saved. And for this cause God shall send them strong delusion, 
that they should believe a lie; that they might all be damned who 
believe not the truth, but had pleasure in unrighteousness.’ We 
do not fear that any enlightened Christian will be deceived by this 
specious, but shallow performance. It is, intellectually, worthy of 
the cause it pleads. If the book had been written with sufficient 
ability, the Apostle’s warning, ‘beware lest any man spoil you 
through philosophy and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after 
the rudiments of the world, and not after Christ, might be in point ; 
but as it is likely to affect that class only for whose benefit it was 
written, the warning will be useless. We dismiss it, therefore, to its 
destiny.” —pp. 491, 492. 


The Reviewer is mistaken. Father Hecker does not 
assure his readers that they will find in Rome exactly 
what they desire; he only assures them that they will 
find exactly what they want or need. A Reviewer 
should understand his mother tongue. That Rome sup- 
plies a remedy for all eccentricities of character and con- 
duct, is no doubt true ; but that she has a “ place for every 
shade of character, every freak of eccentricity, from the pan- 
theistic transcendentalist to the rigid ascetic,” is not true ; 
for she has no place for the Reviewer and his brethren, 
who lie under her excommunication. Yet, even for them, 
in case they repent, return to the unity of the faith, she 
will open her arms, and supply them what is lacking to 
make them true Christians. The snatches of poetry in 
Father Hecker’s book, are cited as so many indications of 
the wants and of the mental and moral state of the per- 
sons addressed. The French may have sent brandy to 
the Sandwich Islands, as well as priests; but our own 
countrymen, we apprehend, have sent more New England 
rum, which, though a New Englander ourselves, we dare 
maintain, is an inferior article to genuine French brandy. 
Rome does not “to the prurient imagination of transcen- 
dental young America, present literary speculation, perfec- 
tion by human works, happiness without faith, righteousness 
without regeneration, heaven without holiness of heart ;” 
but this, with the exception of literary speculation and 
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perfection by human works, is precisely what Evangelical- 
ism presents, and what it condemns us for not presenting, 
Rome does not teach that human virtues are perfect, but 
she does teach that there can be no perfection without 
them, and common sense declares that in this she is right, 
and that they who teach the contrary are wrong. 

In conclusion, we would tell the Reviewer, that he 
must study a long while, and make himself far better ac- 
quainted with Catholic theology than he now is, before he 
can be competent to criticize such a book as Father 
Hecker’s. He says, “‘It is saddening to think that such a 
book could be written by one who has lived in a land of 
Bibles, with all the accumulated light of the nineteenth 
century shining on ifs open pages.” We can tell him of 
something still more saddening. It is to know that such 
a review as his, so ‘weak, so false, so unjust, so unscrupu- 
lous, so shallow, and so flippant, can be written in this 
nineteenth century by one who professes to have read the 
Bible and calls himself a Christian. Poor man, little has 
he profited by living in a land of Bibles, and little light 
has the nineteenth century shed for him upon the sacred 


pages of Scripture. He is proud, arrogant, supercilious ; 
but far enough from having any tolerable understanding of 
either nature or grace. Let him go learn 


Art. V.—Great Britain and the United States, Cuba, 
Central America, and the Eastern War. 


A FEw weeks since the steamer brought us news that 
our English cousins were in a great ferment through appre- 
hension of a war between Great Britain and the United 
States. Such a war might well strike them with conster- 
nation, for a war with this country would be a far more 
serious affair to Great Britain than that which, in con- 
junction with France, she is now waging against Russia,—not 
so much on account of our military and naval strength or 
preparations, indeed, as on account of the vast commercial 
interests involved between the two countries. Great Britain, 
especially while at war with Russia, has to depend on us 
for no inconsiderable portion of the breadstuffs and provi- 
sions needed for her operatives, and at all times for the 
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cotton to supply her mills, the best market for her manu- 
factures, and at present, for bullion to sustain her credit. 
The bare news of a declaration of war against this country 
would bankrupt half or two thirds of her trading houses, stop 
her mills, prostrate her finances, break up that network of 
credit by which she holds in thraldom the whole industrial 
and commercial world, and render it impossible for her to 
raise the taxes necessary to carry on the war, or to meet 
even the ordinary expenses of her government. She would 
find herself, without a blow being struck, virtually reduced 
toa second or third rate European power. The very ex- 
istence of England as a first-class power depends on her 
keeping the peace with us, and cultivating with us the 
most friendly relations. We cannot suppose her statesmen 
ignorant of this fact, and therefore we have felt on this 
side of the water none of the apprehensions which appear 
to have been so distressing on the other. 

Our policy is peace, for we want no conquests but those 
which are best secured by peace and friendly intercourse, 
We regard Great Britain and ourselves as rivals, but we wish 
for our sake and for hers the rivalry between us to be one 
of trade and industry, not one of arms, Yet we are not 
likely to tremble or turn pale at the thought of the latter 
sort of rivalry, if the protection of our legitimate interests, 
and the vindication of our national honor, render war ne- 
cessary. We havea larger maritime population than Great 
Britain, our naval constructors and our sailors are at least 
equal to hers, and in an incredibly short space of time, if 
required to put forth our energy, we could construct, fit 
out, and man a fleet which would command the respect of 
even British Admirals, so sparing in their respect for any 
thing not British. Our military and naval officersand com- 
manders we are quite willing to match against those of any 
other nation, for their science, skill, intelligence, bravery, 
and gentlemanly deportment, and for men, we can recruit 
half a million in less time and with less trouble than Great 
Britain can thirty thousand ; men, too, who have all the 
activity of the Frenchman, the reckless bravery of the 
Irishman, and the pluck of the Englishman, or the German, 
with an intelligence and enterprising genius peculiarly their 
own. We have all our resources w within ourselves, and 
nothing prevents us from being the first military power in 
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the world, but the want of powerful neighbors and a battle- 
field. In spirit the American people.are essentially a mili- 
tary people, combining the peculiar military excellences of 
the several European nations from which we have sprung, 
A war with Great Britain would, no doubt, cause us severe 
losses and much suffering, but we should come out from it 
stronger than we went into it, while she would come out 
sufficiently humbled to satisfy her bitterest enemies. We 
do not court war with her, but we do not fear it. We donot 
want it, because a few years of peace will do for us all that 
we could hope to effect by the most successful war. Great 
Britain is destined one day to pale before us as Tyre paled 
before her daughter Carthage, and when there will be no 
Rome to avenge her, or to ingulf us in our turn. 

The latest news that has reached us at the time of 
writing, is that our English cousins are less alarmed, and 
begin to feel assured that there will be no war between 
them and us, We can tell them that there certainly will 
be no war at present, that none has for a moment been 
contemplated by our government, and we belieye none even 
by theirs. Whatever was the motive of despatching an 
English fleet to the West Indies, we feel quite confident 
that it was sent without any hostile intent towards us. 
Lord Palmerston could not have been so ill advised as to 
suppose that the presence of a fleet would aid his diplomacy, 
and tend in any degree whatever to induce our government 
to modify its demands, or to change its settled policy with 
regard either to this continent or the European. It may 
be that the fleet was sent there in consequence of some false 
reports as, to the fitting out, in our ports, of Russian priva- 
teers to prey upon British commerce ; it may be that it 
was sent there to intercept proposed filibustering expedi- 
tions from New York for the coast of Ireland ; or it may 
be that it was sent there merely to keep the fleet in a state 
of efficiency for renewing its brilliant exploits and achieve- 
ments in the Baltic, on the re-opening of navigation next 
spring ; but we cannot believe that it was sent there with 
a view of overawing our government, and preventing it from 
carrying out its policy with regard to Central America. 
Of such folly and madness, we do not believe even Lord 
Palmerston to be capable. 

But though there is no danger, at least no immediate 
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danger, of a war between Great Britain and the United 
States, there are some grave questions between the two 
governments not yet settled, and apparently not as yet in 
a train of being settled. Something more than a simple 
apology is due us for the recent outrage on the part of the 
British Ministry, in undertaking to enlist recruits for their 
meagre Crimean army on our territory, in violation of our 
municipal laws. The fact is proved, is conceded even, and 
the excuse that instructions were given to the British 
agents to be careful not to wound our susceptibilities, and 
in doing the thing which our laws expressly forbid, to be 
careful not to come within the reach of those laws, is justly 
represented by Attorney-General Cushing as an aggrava- 
tion of the offence. No doubt our government feels that 
it can afford to be forbearing with Great Britain, but the 
dismissal or recall of the British Minister at Washington, 
under whose auspices, and with whose advice, the outrage 
was committed, is no more than the case demands. The 
silly attempt to throw the blame on General Cushing, and 
to ask of our government to apologize for his calling British 
agents, engaged on our own territory in violating our laws, 
malefactors, is worthy only of the London Times and the New 
York Herald. The ground taken by General Cushing is 
good in law and morals, and the common sense of the country 
will sustain him. His letter, so much complained of, has ele- 
vated him, and the administration of which he is a distin- 
guished member, in public estimation, whatever Wall Street 
gentlemen may say to the contrary. One thing is certain, 
that no 4dministration can stand in this country that shows 
the slightest disposition to truckle to Great Britain ; and 
nothing will render one more popular than its readiness 
and firmness in maintaining the national dignity and in- 
dependence against her arrogant pretensions and overbear- 
ing conduct. That word malefactor was well applied to 
the agents of a foreign government knowingly and inten- 
tionally doing on our territory what our laws make a crime, 
and we thank General Cushing for it. 

But a still graver matter is the question concerning 
Central America. We do not pretend to be able to decide 
what is the true interpretation of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, but this much we are sure of, namely, that this 
country can never consent that Central America shall pass 
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under the permanent control of the British, or any other 
European power. We never approved the proclamation by 
our government of what is called the Monroe doctrine, but 
we expect, and the country expects, the government to act 
on that doctrine whenever the occasion occurs. There 
must be no more European colonization on this continent, 
We do not interfere with the nations of the Old World, 
and we leave them to adjust the balance of power, and 
settle their disputes at home as best they can, or as best 
suits themselves: but here on this continent we must have 
our say, and can suffer no European power to interfere in 
settling the international relations of American States, 
We have as much right to look after our own interests on 
this continent, as England and France have to look after 
theirs in Europe, Asia, and Africa. They are now at war 
with Russia to protect their trade and possessions, and to 
secure commercial advantages to themselves ; and we see 
no reason why we should quietly suffer them to regulate 
the affairs of this continent, and secure to themselves the 
control of its commerce. The American States have in- 
terests of their own, and are as competent to the manage- 
ment of American affairs as Europeans are to the manage- 
ment of European affairs. This is a fact which European 
statesmen would do well to bear in mind. 

At the commencement of the Eastern war, the sym- 
pathies of this country were very generally with the Allies ; 
now they are as generally with Russia. Whence this 
change in less than two short years? It comes from our 
regard to our own interest, which would be more or less 
compromised by the success of the Allies, and from our 
perceiving that the success of Russia would work us no in- 
jury, however it might affect Western Europe. The suc- 
cess of the Allies against Russia would give to France and 
England an undue preponderance in both worlds, and 
throw the balance of power quite too much on one side. 
We need the preservation of Russia as a formidable Euro- 
pean power, in order to have a balance in Europe against 
France and England. So long as the war appeared to be 
only for the protection of the Ottoman Empire against the 
aggressions of Russia, this country generally approved it, 
for it is for our interests that the independence and integ- 
rity of that Empire should be preserved. But now, when 
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it is manifest to all, as in the beginning it was to a few 
who had studied the subject, that the maintenance of the 
integrity and independence of Turkey was but a pretext, 
when that independence and integrity are already lost and 
no longer heard of, and the Allies are pushing on the war 
for purposes of their own, quite irrespective of the object 
for which they professed to commence it, the American 
people see that they must in self-defence shift their sym- 
pathies. They see that the interests of the New World as 
well as the Old are involved, and that were Russia to fall, 
our American policy would be more or less compromised. 
In the success of the Allies we see the success of the British 
policy, which, as it affects this continent, is hostile to ours. 
Here is the secret of the change in American feeling in 
regard to the Allies and their cause. 

For ourselves, personally, we have opposed the Eastern 
war from the outset ; and the masterly speeches of Lord 
Grey, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Cobden, in the British Parlia- 
ment, against the war before its declaration, we have all 
along regarded as the speeches of statesmen, and unanswer- 
able, as certainly they have not been answered. As a Re- 
publican, and especially as a Catholic, we have and can 
have no sympathy with Russia. We detest, and have al- 
ways detested the miscalled “‘ Holy Alliance,” founded by 
Alexander the First. We abhor Russian despotism, and 
are as willing to see it humbled as any Englishman or 
Frenchman can be. But we do not consider that liberty or 
religion enters for any thing into the motives of the Allies. 
The war is undertaken and carried on for purely secular 
interests, and when the question is of secular interests only, 
the secular interests of our own country are those which 
must determine our sympathies. Great Britain is as 
strongly and as bitterly anti-Catholic as Russia; and 
France, in leaguing with Turkey and the present govern- 
ments of Spain and Sardinia, shows herself any thing but 
a friend to the Holy See. We can find no reason, as a 
Catholic, why we should sympathize with the Allies, and as 
we have many reasons, as an American citizen, why we 
should not, we confess that we have no wish for their 
success, 

We are not disposed to deny that Great Britain has 
done much for the cause of civil freedom, and we trust that 
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we shall never forget how much that is excellent in our 
laws and institutions we have borrowed from hers; but her 
present war can do nothing for the advancement of civil 
freedom, or the consolidation of liberal institutions. We 
have none of the Red Republican hostility to the Emperor 
of France, and we have never been among those who tra- 
duced his character, or depreciated his abilities. He has 
not disappointed us, and has done no more than justify the 
high opinion we had formed of him before his election as 
President of the French Republic. But we do not like his 
Imperial policy, for we regard it as hostile.to the best in- 
terests of religion and society. We believe the interests of 
European society demand the entire freedom of religion, 
and the gradual introduction and consolidation of liberal 
institutions. The success of the Allies will, however much 
it may redound to the glory of France, tend to consolidate a 
system of Ceesarism which binds both religion and society in 
onecommon slavery. We believe civil liberty and religious 
freedom have much to fear and little to hope from the success 
of the Allies. Germany will become more and more despotic, 
and France will lose all the fruits of her century of revolu- 
tions and sacrifices. We are no Bourbonists, we are no 
democrats for France ; we are firm in the belief, that for 
that country the Bonaparte dynasty is the best ; we should 
most deeply deplore any movement against the present 
Emperor ; we only wish to see the Senate and Legislative 
. Body he has created becoming real institutions, and devel- 
oping themselves into really independent and co-ordinate 
branches of the national government. We want no change 
but such a change as the Emperor may himself concede, and 
which the interests and permanency of his dynasty require 
that he should concede.. A great nation like France can- 
not be long deprived of all effective voice in the manage- 
ment of its affairs, and it will rebel against the attempt to 
do it, unless first reduced to a state of moral and intellec- 
tual ‘imbecility. Men must become weak and servile in 
their souls, before they can be governed as slaves, or as 
children. While the horror of Red Republicanism, or of 
Socialism lasts, Napoleon the Third may guvern France by 
his arbitrary will; but he must take measares to make the 
new generation grow up a race of slaves, or he will not be 
permitted to govern her one moment longer; the new 
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generation will neither feel nor remember that horror. The 
modification of the law of conscription, changing the admi- 
rable constitution of the French army, and converting it into 
an army of mercenaries instead of an army of citizen sol- 
diers, the strict surveillance of the press, the rigid control 
by the state of education, and the prohibition of all free 
thought and free discussion, silencing alike the voice of the 
good and of the bad in all political matters, would seem to 
indicate a systematic effort to stifle the last flame of liberty 
in the French heart, and to train up the new generation to 
be the slaves, the instruments, and the tools of an unmiti- 
gated Imperial despotism. The word seems to be, “ Order 
at any price,” which to us is as odious as that other word, 
“Liberty at any price.” Believing that such is the policy 
of Imperial France, we own that we have no wish to see it 
consolidated, and therefore dread the success of the Allies. 
In this respect we carry with us the great majority of the 
American people, whether Catholic or non-Catholic. 

But to return. We well know the policy of Great 
Britain. It is to maintain for herself the supremacy of 
the sea, and to command by her ships and her colonies all 
the chief points or routes of commerce, so as to make the 
commerce of the world pay toll to her. Her present war 
has for its object the destruction of Russia as a maritime 
power, by the destruction of her fleets and harbors ; to 
protect her own East Indian possessions ; to possess herself 
of the inland routes of trade with Persia, Tartary, and 
Western China, now in the possession of Russia; to be 
able to annex the tea and silk producing provinces of the 
Chinese Empire to her Indian possessions, and to secure a 
supply of corn for her population from the Black Sea, so 
as to be independent in regard to breadstuffs both of 
Russia and the United States. These are the objects for 
which she is carrying on the war. Her policy in regard to 
this continent, is equally patent. Our Republic expands 
westward and southward, and her policy is to plant herself 
in Cuba and in Central America, so as to be able to collect 
atoll on that portion of our commerce which debouches 
on the Queen of the Antilles, or seeks a transit across the 
Isthmus. She wishes to surround us, so as to be able to 
pounce upon us at any moment, on all sides at once, or at 
any particular point where we happen to be the least in- 
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vulnerable. Her wish is, by the advantages of -her posi- 
.tion, to neutralize, as much as possible, her present de- 
pendence on us for cotton, rice, tobacco, breadstuffs, and 
provisions. This is her American policy, which, thtough 
the negligence of our government, she has well-nigh con- 
summated, but which we must defeat at all hazards. 

To the Cuban question, our government has long been 
awake, but of the Central American question it took little 
notice prior to, the acquisition of California and our settle- 
ments on the Pacific. We have, on more occasions than 
one, given our views of the filibustering expeditions 
against Cuba, which nothing can justify or excuse, and 
need say no more now. There is, no doubt, a strong desire 
on the part of the American people to annex Cuba to the 
Union ; not so much because they wish to wrest that 
beautiful island from Spain, nor so much because they 
crave its possession for themselves, as because they wish 
to prevent it from falling into the hands of Great Britain, 
It would be of no positive advantage to us to possess 
Cuba, which is worth more to us in the hands of Spain 
than it would be in our own. But Spain has fallen from 
her former grandeur. She is a victim of English protec- 
tion, and can give us no sufficient guaranty that it will 
not one day become a possession of the British crown, 
This is what we fear, and what we are determined to 
guard against. We have no wish to see Spain deprived of 
that valuable possession of her crown; but we cannot con- 
sent that it shall fall into the hands of any other European 
power. We cannot consent that the commerce of the 
great valley of the Mississippi shall debouch upon Castle 
Moro surmounted by English guns ; or that the transit of 
our traffic and passengers across the Isthmus shall be sub- 
ject to British regulation. We must have access to either 
ocean without having to pass under the guns of our great 
commercial rival. Such is the settled conviction, the fixed 
determination of the people of this country. We have no 
wish to dispossess Spain, or Nicaragua, but we will not let 
Cuba or Central America become British possessions. In 
British hands they might be dangerous to us, inasmuch as 
they would bring the two nations into frequent collisions, 
and interrupt peaceable relations between them. 

It is the erection in front of the San Juan of a new 
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colonial government by Great Britain, and the refusal to 
abandon her assumed protectorate of the Musquito coast ip 
violation, as our government contends, if we rightly under- 
stand the matter, of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, that 
create the difficulty now between the two countries, and 
this difficulty may not be speedily settled. But of this we 
may be certain, that our government will recede from no 
ground that it has taken. No administration will dare 
again suffer itself to be bamboozled as Mr. Clayton was by 
Sir Henry Bulwer. Whether a ship canal across the 
Isthmus is practicable or not we are unable to say ; we fear 
that it is not ; but if so, how a man like Mr. Clayton could 
be persuaded that Great Britain would join us in opening 
such a canal, is more than we can understand. Great 
Britain would give a hundred times more to prevent its 
being opened than it wouid cost to open it. Open such a 
canal, and nothing but the opening of a similar one across 
the Isthmus of Suez, connecting the Red Sea with the 
Mediterranean, could prevent this country from command- 
ing the commerce of the world. The opening of either, if 
free to all nations, would deprive England in a short time 
of her relative commercial standing, by the changes in the 
course and centre of trade that would inevitably follow. 
‘Venice and Genoa lost their commercial superiority by the 
opening of a passage to India by the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the opening of a ship canal across either Isthmus would 
have a similar, though not so speedy effect upon Great 
Britain ; for in the one case we, and in the other, the Medi- 
terranean nations, Spain, France, Italy, Austria, Greece, 
and Turkey, would derive the principal advantages ; and we 
should not wonder if France, among other reasons, had in- 
volved England in a war with Russia, in order to prevent 
her from hindering the opening of the canal across the 
Isthmus of Suez., It would be worth to France, who of 
course means to hold Constantinople, and annex Southern 
and Central Italy, far more than the cost of the Russian war. 
England may yet see cause to regret the French alliance of 
which she seems so fond, but which must gall severely her 
proud heart. But be all this as it may, Central America 
is the commercial pivot of this continent, and it is idle to 
think that England will help us open a ship canal from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. Such a canal, if practicable, 
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will have to be opened by American capital, American skill, 
qnd American enterprise, not to our own commerce only, 
but to the commerce of all nations. We want no exclusive 
advantages ; the natural advantages of our position are 
sufficient for us. It was a great blunder on the part of 
General Taylor’s cabinet to reject the excellent treaty con- 
cluded with Nicaragua by Mr. Squiers. Had that treaty 
been submitted to the Senate and ratified, it would have 
secured to us all we ask, and greatly abridged our contro- 
versies with Great Britain. Now the matter will not be 
settled without difficulty ; yet settled it will be, and in our 
favor, and without war, if our government only maintains 
its attitude of firmness and determination. England, im- 
portant as the question is to her, cannot afford to go to war 
with us for its settlement. We would be the last person 
in the world to urge the government to take advantage of 
England’s embarrassments to obtain any thing from her not 
strictly just ; but we certainly would urge it to take advan- 
tage of them to obtain a just settlement of all our difficul- 
ties with her, and to gain that security for our trade which 
is necessary. 

There are some other things which we might complain of. 
We are not much pleased with the treaty which France 
and England have entered into with Spain, guarantying’ 
to her the possession of Cuba against us. A portion of the 
residents, not always natives, of this country have, we 
grant, certain filibustering proclivities, and pay little re- 
spect to that precept of the Decalogue, which forbids us to 
covet our neighbor’s property. We do not defend these, 
and we offer no apology for them. But the charge brought 
against us by the British press of being an aggressive people, 
except in the legitimate way of trade and industry, happens 
to be totally unfounded. Our government has never ad- 
mitted conquest to be a valid title, and certain it is, that we 
hold not one foot of territory by that title. We may have 
made good or bad bargains, but we hold not an inch of terri- 
tory that we have not purchased either from the aborigines, 
or from foreign governments who held the right of domain. 
We can show the title-deeds of every inch of territory over 
which we claim the right to extend our laws, which is what 
no other nation on earth can do. We have greatly ex- 
tended our territory, we grant, but in no instance by con- 
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quest. We obtained the Louisiana territory from France, 
but by purchase from her sovereign ; we have obtained 
Florida from Spain, but by purchase ; we have obtained’ 
California, New Mexico, and the Mesilla Valley from the 
Mexican Republic, but also by purchase; we have an- 
nexed Texas, but Texas was an independent Republic, 
acknowledged to be such by both France and England, and 
we annexed her by her free consent, and ihdeed at her own 
request, not by conquest. We enter not into the merits 
of the controversy between Texas and Mexico, or into the 
conduct of individuals from the United States and other 
countries who took an active part in asserting Texan in- 
dependence, for at the time of the annexation Texas was 
an independent State, and we had the right to treat with 
her as such. It is well known that she was admitted into 
the Union by treaty, by the joint act of the two govern- 
ments, not by the act of ours alone. We committed no 
aggression on Mexico, for Texas was no part of Mexico ; 
we committed none on Texas, for we only complied with 
her request, and in admitting her into the Union we ad- 
mitted her on terms of perfect equality with the other 
States. We did not subjugate her, or force her into an 
unequal union, as England in 1800 did Ireland. 

The territorial aggression we are charged with does not 
exist, has never existed, for we acquire and have acquired 
no territory by force. We govern not a single inch of ter- 
ritory, or a single individual by right of conquest, and no 
portion of our people is in the position of a conquered or 
subjugated people. The population acquired with our ac- 
quisitions of territory from France, Spain, Mexico, Texas, 
are American citizens, and possess equal rights with the rest. 
The French or Spanish creole is an American as much as 
the descendant of the Pilgrim Fathers cf Massachusetts or 
Maryland, and stands on a footing of perfect equality with 
him. Where, then, is our territorial aggression ? Where, 
then, is our disposition to dismember or oppress our weaker 
neighbors? We may have committed faults, we may 
have connived at transactions which we could not in strict 
justice defend ; but there is no state in the history of the 
world that, in its relations with foreign powers, and the 
populations of other states, can compare with us either in 
the justice or the generosity of our dealings. If we have 
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annexed by treaty or purchase foreign territory, we have 
extended over it the protection of our laws ; if we have ac- 
quired a foreign population, we have given them equal 
rights with ourselves. What other nation can say as 
much? Can England say as much of Ireland, or of India? 
Can France say as much with regard to Lorraine, Brittany, 
French Flanders, and Algiers? We have treated all our 
neighbors liberally, and we have opened our bosom to the 
cordial reception of exiles, refugees, and emigrants from 
all nations, and placed them, after a brief probation, on 
the same footing with ourselves. What other state ever 
did as much? What other people ever showed equal jus- 
tice and liberality in their treatment of their neighbors and 
of strangers ? 

It will not do for foreign powers to form their estimate 
of us from what some of us now and then say to our own 
countrymen, for the purpose of elevating the standard of 
our morality, and provoking efforts for a higher perfection, 
More is exacted of us than of other nations, and an ardent 
patriotism often assumes the tone of rebuke with us, where 
in other nations it would assume that of applause. We 
tell our European friends that they do not know us, and 
that they form a very wrong estimate of us. We are not 
all that we should be. We have many vices, many false 
notions, and many dangerous tendencies ; we admit it, and 
deplore it ; but these things are chiefly dangerous to our- 
selves, and no foreign state has the right to rebuke us. In 
the face of foreigners, and in comparison with any other 
people on the globe, we are immaculate. We demand 
respect for this assertion, for we have amply proved that 
we are not blind to the faults of our countrymen, nor back- 
ward in pointing them out. When we compare our coun- 
trymen with what they might be and should be, we hang our 
head ; but when we compare our government and its con- 
duct with the government and conduct of other nations, 
we thrill with honest pride in feeling that we are an Ameri- 
can citizen,—the most honorable title, after that of Catholic, 
we know on earth. We assure our friends abroad, and we 
are happy to think they are many, and such as it is al 
honor to have, that those Americans who are most ready 
to tell their countrymen of their faults, are precisely those 
who will be the most ready to defend them when assailed 
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by the foreigner. It is their sensitiveness to the honor and 
glory of their country that leads them to find fault with 
their countrymen, and the same sensitiveness must make 
them equally quick and brave to resent any insult from 
abroad. 

Whatever filibustering proclivities a portion of our peo- 
ple may have had, or may still have, we have not yet 
fallen so low in the scale of nations as to justify the 
treaty of France and England with Spain to prevent their 
development, or to prevent us from regarding such a treaty 
as a national insult, very likely to defeat its own aim, 
We are not fallen so low as to listen to lectures on moral- 
ity or international law from the English press, especially 
from the London Times, which is independent only in its 
recklessness and inconsistency ; which advocates and op- 
poses by turns all sides of the same question, and which is 
as remarkable for its moral obliquity as for its pompous 
arrogance. We are not among the enemies of Great 
Britain, nor among those who would like to see her re- 
duced to a second or third rate power. Our personal feelings 
towards her, as is natural, are kindly rather than otherwise, 
We wish her great and prosperous. The world is wide 
enough for her and us too. Wedo not like her govern- 
ment of Ireland, but we see not how Ireland would gain 
by becoming independent of her; we do not like her rule 
in India, but we see no public advantage that would re- 
sult to the people of India by the substitution of some 
other power for hers. We see nothing that the world, as 
things now go, would gain by a dismemberment of her 
empire. Her downfall would pull down with it more than 
we care to contemplate. She has yet a mission among the 
nations to fulfil, and we are not among those who think 
she has passed into her decline, although we think she has 
reached the zenith of her power. But we place our own 
country in our affections far before her, and must defend 
it, whatever be the consequences to her. If she is wise, 
she will resign herself to the growth of our Republic and 
the expansion of our trade and industry. In attempting 
to head us off, or to interpose obstacles to our natural ex- 
tension, she will not materially check us, but will hasten 
the day when she must share the fate of Tyre and Car- 
thage. That day will come, unless she returns to the 
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bosom of Catholic unity ; but a wise and just policy with 
regard to this country may delay it for a long time. Now 
she and we are rivals but not enemies, and it depends on 
her whether we continue so or not. ‘There was a day 
when we were extremely sensitive to the judgment enter- 
tained of us by England and Englishmen, when the old 
feeling of colonial dependence was not yet worn off. We, 
in*fact, looked up to her as our superior, and in many 
respects as our model. We were wounded by her sarcasms, 
and disturbed by her frown. But that day has gone by, 
We laugh now at things which used to vex us, and the 
arrogant tone, in which John Bull indulges a little too 
much, now amuses instead of irritating us. The reason 
of this is, that we feel that we have grown to man’s 
estate, and are really a powerful nation. We are con- 
scious of our strength. We no longer regard England 
as our superior. We have no impatience to try our 
strength with her, for we feel that we are able to defend 
ourselves. Peace is therefore easily maintained between 
the two states, and will be interrupted only by the attempt 
of England to grasp advantages which it does not com- 
port with our interest to yield her. Her wisest way is 
quietly to withdraw from Central America, and to forbear 
to intervene between us and Spain. She must do it sooner 
or later, and the sooner and with the better grace she does 
it, the more will it be to her honor and to her interest. 
We speak not thus because we think lightly of the English 
military and naval power, for we do not so think; nor because 
we think very highly, in its actual state, of our own ; for 
we have no army or navy that is really worth counting, 
save as the nucleus of an army and navy to be formed. 
But Great Britain is essentially a manufacturing and com- 
mercial nation, and commerce makes at once her strength 
and her weakness. She is weaker in a war with us than 
with any other nation, because we are the lergest consum- 
ers of her manufactures, and the largest producer of the 
raw material that supplies them, and which she cannot 
obtain from any other source. Here is what constitutes 
her weakness towards us, and our strength towards her. 
A war between the two nations would interrupt the trade 
between them, and this interruption we could endure, but 
she could not for any great length of time. 
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This trade is, no doubt, of mutual advantage. It is 
profitable to us, and it is profitable to Great Britain. It 
has built up New York and Liverpool. But it is of less 
vital consequence to us than to her. With our ingenious 
population, with our immense extent of ter ritory, and 
variety of soil and climate, we can produce and manufac- 
ture for ourselves. We could provide for all the wants, 
and nearly all the luxuries of civilized life, without any 
foreign commerce at all. We have within ourselves the 
means, if we choose to use them, of providing for all our 
wants, of living in entire independence of all foreign com- 
mercial relations, England cannot do this, even by taking 
in all her colonies. ‘A war which should interrupt our 
trade with Great Britain and her colonies, and throw us 
back on ourselves, would prove, in the long run, advan- 
tageous to us, as the present war is likely to } prove advan- 
tageous to Russia, by forcing her to a more full and rapid 
development of her internal resources. But England has 
developed to the fullest extent her internal resources, and 
she cannot fight her battles without foreign mercenaries, or a 
subsidy to foreign states, or employ or feed her population 
without foreign commerce. Every year of the war would 
weaken her, while it would strengthen us. The two 
nations cannot, therefore, go to war on equal terms ; for 
the one has to draw its supplies, in a great measure, from 
abroad, while the other draws them from its own resources 
at home, increasing in proportion to the drafts made. 
We can lose our foreign trade, not without present injury 
of a very serious nature indeed, but without ruin, and even 
with some ultimate advantage, while the loss of her foreign 
trade would be the inevitable destruction of England. 

Weare far from believing that the modern industrial and 
commercial system, inaugurated by the treaty of Utrecht, 
1713, and at the head of which is Great Britain, is a sy stem 
really advantageous to the world, or destined, in fact, to be 
a@ permanent system. We believe it impoverishes more than 
it enriches nations, while it favors their moral degradation 
It multiplies luxuries to an enormous extent, as we can 
see by simply looking about us in our own city, but it 
does not render a people really wealthier, or render it more 
easy for them to obtain a living. Expenses are increased 
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requires an income larger than can possibly be obtained in 
the slow and regular way of business or industry. Hence 
the rage for speculation, the reliance on a lucky hit, in 
which few can be successful, to make a fortune. Hence 
the innumerable failures, bankruptcies, insolvencies, frauds, 
dishonest contrivances, which are the disgrace of modern 
states, and are fast destroying all confidence of man in man, 
We sometimes think that Great Britain, by carrying with 
her everywhere this demoralizing system, more than over- 
balances the good she does by her advocacy of the great 
principles of civil freedom and constitutional government, 
A war with her that should break up this system, and 
force us to become less a commercial and more an agricul- 
tural people, would, we have no doubt, in the long run, 
prove an advantage to us, both under an economical and a 
moral point of view. But as long as the system remains, 
each nation must in self-defence adopt it, defend it, and 
draw from it all the advantage it can. Therefore, though 
disliking the system, we still urge our government to 
guard it with vigilance. 

We had hoped before concluding this article to have 
received the President’s Message ; but the delay in organ- 
izing the House has prevented us. We know not what 
measures the President will recommend, or what measures 
the new Congress may be disposed to adopt ; but we trust 
that Congress will not adjourn without providing for a 
large increase of the army and navy, for both are now far 
below what we need for an effective peace establishment. 
The extent of our territory, the various points needing pro- 
tection, and the necessity of a national police, so to speak, 
every year becoming more and more necessary, require @ 
large increase of our regular army, even if we paid no at- 
tention to the rule, in time of peace prepare for war. Our 
extended and rapidly extending commerce requires still 
more imperiousiy for its protection a large increase of our 
navy. We are not likely to need any very large land 
forces, for we have no powerful neighbors. Mexico is too 
weak and distracted to give us any trouble, and England 
would never undertake to defend Canada against us, any 
further, perhaps, than to hold the citadel of Quebec, while 
Canada herself, as much as we respect her spirit, and wish 
her prosperity, could bring no force worth naming, against 
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us. Whatever forces we are to guard against are and 
will be naval forces. The hostile powers we may have to 
encounter can reach us, or be reached by us, only by sea. 
It is therefore always to the sea we must look, for on the 
sea is our only serious battle-field. 

This fact determines what should be our policy. We 
know not why there is in many parts of the country a pre- 
judice against creating and sustaining a respectable navy. 
It is true, Mr. Jefferson was said to be opposed to it, al- 
though he maintains to the contrary in his correspondence 
with John Adams ; but even if he had been, and justly‘so, 
it would not follow that we ought to be now, for times 
and circumstances have much changed. We remember 
well a conversation with Mr. Calhoun, certainly one of our 
greatest and most enlightened statesmen, in which he 
maintained that we ought to rely chiefly on our navy for 
the defence of our coasts, and that our true policy is to 
keep in commission at all times, a fleet large enough to 
cope with any that Great Britain can ordinarily bring 
against us. This he thought would require a naval force 
one third or one half as large as hers. We agreed with him 
then, and we agree with him now. The true policy of the 
government, in our judgment, is to provide for the annual 
increase of our navy, till it’ is equal to any naval force which 
the greatest maritime power of Europe can detach against 
us. With our three thousand miles and more of sea-coast, 
we are &@ maritime nation, and must be a maritime power of 
the first class. We must have a large navy to secure us the 
rank and respect abroad to which we are entitled, and which 
our commercial interests demand. We cut now a sorry 
figure beside the maritime powers of Europe. Even Sar- 
dinia has a naval force superior toours. It is mortifying to 
be obliged to say this, but so it is. We hope this subject 
will receive the attention from the administration and Con- 
gress that it deserves. If we had had such a navy as we 
ought to have, our offer to mediate between Russia and the 
Allies would have been treated with respect ; the British min- 
ister at Washington would never have said that the failure 
of a single house in Liverpool would make the whole Union 
tremble, and Great Britain would never have undertaken 
to recruit her armies on our territory. Lord Palmerston, 
most likely, would not have sent the British fleet to winter 
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in the West Indies. We should find such a fleet saving 
us from many insults and mortifications, and tending 
strongly to the maintenance of peace between us and all 
nations. The expense of such a fleet is not worth mention- 
ing, and we should be a hundredfold indemnified for it, by 
the effect it would have on the national spirit and char- 
acter. We can now afford todo something for the national 
spirit, for the promotion of high, chivalric, and noble char- 
acter, to which nothing more than a good military and naval 
education and command will contribute. 

In connection with this subject of the navy, it would be 
well if the government would cast an eye over our mercan- 
tile marine, and take some measures, if any are practicable, 
to induce a larger number of native Americans to take up 
a seafaring life. We have nothing to say against the foreign- 
ers in our mercantile marine. They are no doubt good 
sailors, and were they to enter the United States service would, 
we fear not, be true to our flag. But it does not comport 
with our national character, or national interests, to depend 
mainly on foreign sailors. At present the great body of the 
sailors in our‘mercantile marine, if we are rightly informed, 
are foreigners, and while it remains so, comparatively few 
natives of the country, hardly enough to be officers, will 
enter our ships. Something must be done to remedy 
this evil, or our own people will lose their maritime charac- 
ter, and we shall be entirely dependent on foreigners for 
the defence of our country,—for manning our fleets as we 
are now for filling up the ranks of our army. This comes 
from the false estimate in which we have of late years held 
the army and navy, and the senseless cant of the peace- 
men against war and the military character. The evil will 
soon be past remedy, and we shall soon, if we do not bestir 
ourselves, have only the virtues of shopkeepers left. The 
rural population ought always to afford recruits for the 
army, and would do so in case of war; but where, if we 
pursue our present policy, are we to obtain recruits for our 
navy, and our mercantile marine? We must do some 
thing to elevate the common sailor, to render the sailor's 
life more honorable and more attractive, or all we have 
been saying of our national character and strength will 
turn out a vain boast. 
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Art. VI.—Le Correspondant. Nouvelle Série. Tome 
Premiere. Paris: Douniol. Monthly. October, 1855. 
8vo. pp. 160. 


WE have received Le Correspondant for the 25th of last 
October, and are much gratified to learn that it commences 
a new series of that old and well-known Catholic periodical. 
Some important changes have been made, and arrangements 
have been effected with a view of enlarging its plan, elevat- 
ing its character, and extending its influence. It is hence- 
forth to appear under the joint direction of Montalembert, 
De Falloux, the Prince de Broglie, M. Foisset, and M. Le- 
normant, with the countenance of the Bishop of Orleans, 
and the assistance of the Reverend Fathers Gratry, De Val- 
roger, and others of the Oratory of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. It will most likely inherit Villemain and Pontmar- 
tin from the wreck of the Contemporaine, and gather to its 
support the great mass of independent Catholic talent in 
France. It is intended to be, and the names cited are suf- 
cient guaranty that it will be, a thoroughly Catholic Re- 
view, devoted exclusively to Catholic interests in the high- 
est and most liberal sense of the term. Such a Review has 
been much needed in France. The Contemporaine was 
royalist rather than Catholic, and is now Imperialist, and 
therefore not, and will not be, adapted to the wants of 
Catholics as such, or to those who very justly believe that 
true Catholic interests require Catholicity to be separated 
from all dynastic questions, and defended on its own merits, 
The Revue des Deux Mondes, though occasionally admitting 
Catholic articles, is rationalistic in its sympathies and ten- 
dencies. What was needed for Catholic France was a 
Review equal to these in learning, science, and literature, 
yet independently Catholic, free from the royalism or Im- 
perialism of the one, and the rationalism of the other,—a 
Review which, while it offers no opposition to the existing 
government, and utters no dynastic regrets or hopes, takes 
care not to identify the Catholic cause either with the false 
liberalism or the equally dangerous absolutism of the day. 
Such a Review we have every reason to believe the Corres- 
pondant will hereafter be. We look upon its re-organiza- 
tion, and the commencement of a new series under its pres- 
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ent auspices, as an event of very considerable importance 
to Catholicity in France, and even elsewhere. We give it 
our most cordial greeting, and hope that our friends in 
Great Britain, Ireland, and our own country, as well as on 
the Continent, will liberally patronize it. 

If we rightly understand it, the conviction which has more 
especially led to this re-organization of the Correspondant 
is, that in the reaction against Hed Republicanism and 
Socialism, which commenced in 1850, or perhaps in 1849, 
there is danger that in many minds the Catholic cause will 
be identified with that of absolutism. Nobody wishes to 
organize, or to prepare the way for organizing, an opposi- 
tion to the present government, or even in any way to em- 
barrass the Emperor of France. The services of Napoleon 
the Third to religion and society are gratefully acknow- 
ledged, and all are willing that his merits, in a Catholic 
point of view, should be judged, so far as judged at all, by 
his acts. But it is believed that Catholic interests are not 
confined to France, and are not bound up with the present 
Imperial régime, or to be identified throughout the world 
with the politieal order which the Emperor has judged it 
wisest and best to institute. The unsettled state of the 
French mind may have rendered a dictatorship necessary, 
but to pretend that absolutism is the best political form, 
and the form which, as Catholics, we are bound in all times 
and places to defend, is to outrage at once religion and com- 
mon sense,—is to war against both the Church and society. 
We have seen in England, Ireland, and even in our own 
country, with deep regret, a tendency among a portion of 
the Catholic press to identify Catholicity with the present 
Imperialism of France. The fear of false liberalism, which 
raged in 1848, seems to have driven them out of their pro- 
priety, and made them think that any thing which can re- 
press it must be good, and therefore, they very readily take 
the Univers for their guide, and install Louis Veuillot as 
their pope. Much harm is likely to come from this. 

The Catholics of France, at one time, identified the Ca- 
tholic cause with that of the Restoration, and supposed it 
must stand or fall with the Bourbons. The Catholics of 
Great Britain and Ireland, at a prior period, identified the 
Catholic cause with the unfortunate house of Stuart, and 
completely ruined it. Here, when we became a Catholic, 
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Catholics were identifying it with extreme democracy, or a 
foreign nationality, and with no better results. Now fright- 
ened by the revolutionary mania they are, to some extent, in 
all these countries, for giving over society, bound hand and 
foot, to an Imperial master, and thus confirming the only 
charge of our enemies against us, that has the least plausi- 
bility, or is susceptible of being urged with any effect. 
But when, in fact, did Catholicity really begin to re- 
vive in France, in Belgium, in Germany, in the British 
Isles, and in this country? It was only when a noble 
band of young Catholics in France dared separate the Ca- 
tholic question from that of dynasties, from the Bourbons, 
or anti-Bourbons, and to defend it on its own merits. 
Then the attention of the world was arrested, and men felt 
that they could love liberty, nay, advocate free institutions, 
and sympathize with the irrepressible spirit of enlightened 
humanity, without ceasing to be Catholics, without ceasing 
to go to Mass or to confession,—a fact which had well nigh 
been lost sight of for two hundred years. Then began that 
glorious Catholic renaissance in the modern world, so con- 
soling to the maternal heart of the Spouse ef Christ. The 
absolutist mould in which the generations of Catholic Eu- 
rope had for two hundred years been cast, was broken, and 
men began to breathe more freely, to brighten with new 
animation, to glow with new hope, and to burn with a new 
love. It was then accepted as a glorious truth that the 
Church has no affinity with despotism, that all her affini- 
ties are with true freedom, with the rights of individuals 
and of society, which she proclaims, and to the utmost of 
her power protects. This was no new doctrine. It was 
all included in the non possumus of the Apostles, and had 
been taught by all the great doctors of the Church down 
to Bossuet ; but the despots had well nigh suppressed it, 
and moulded the generations to believe that they must ac- 
cept religion with despotism, or not accept it at all,— 
making religion thus the instrument of political oppression 
and social degradation. Since the noble band we refer to 
had the courage to separate religion from the special in- 
terests of the Bourbons and dynasties, Catholicity has been 
rapidly recovering the ground she had lost during the eigh- 
teenth century, and extending her conquests to new terri- 
tories. We had detached liberty from its false alliance 
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with infidelity, and Catholicity from its equally false al- 
liance with absolutism, and we reaped a glorious harvest. 

But there is a tendency now to renew those old alliances, 
to force religion to make common cause with absolutism 
and liberty to join infidelity, and thus undo the work of 
the last thirty years, and lose the fruits of all the victories 
we had won. This tendency, if not checked, will cause, if 
indeed it has not already caused, a reaction against the 
Church, and rouse up the whole modern world with what 
is good as well as what is bad in it against her. The Cor- 
respondant i is re-organized for the purpose of combating this 
dangerous tendency, and recalling Catholics to the doctrines 
around which they have been accustomed to rally since the 
Revolution of 1830, It is to be no organ of the Republi- 
cans, of the Royalists, or the Imperialists, but the organ of 
Catholics, of those who are first and before all Catholics, 
and Catholics as we must be Catholics in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, if we mean to act on our age and country, and com- 
bat successfully the enemies of God and society. We as- 
sure our friends that we every day feel more and more the 
importance of rallying anew on independent Catholic ground, 
and of setting our faces against every tendency to bring 
religion into subjection either to the state or the mob. Our 
own pages bear witness to our convictions on this subject, 
and we have no need to express the sincere pleasure 
with which we hail the appearance of a Review, combining 
the best Catholic talent of France, with which we can go 
hand in hand. 

Le Correspondant will appear on the 25th of each 
month, and make two large volumes, of 960 pages each, a 
year. Its price here will be about three dollars a volume. 
Our New York Publishers, we presume, will be happy to 
attend to any orders for it which may be sent them. 

Ve have no space to speak of the contents of the 
number before us, as we could wish. The first article is 
by M. Foisset, on the works of the lamented Ozanam, 
whose premature death is a real loss to Catholic literature. 
M. Foisset confines himself in his notice to M. Ozanam’s 
History, in two volumes, of Civilization in the Fifth Cen- 
tury, of which he gives a very full analysis, following in 
nearly all respects his author, and rarely differing from him 
in the slightest degree. We cite with pleasure a beautiful 
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passage from Ozanam, with which M. Foisset commences 
his article, and which we are sure will create a strong de- 
sire on the part of our readers to possess the entire works 
of the author : 


“T propose to write the history of the Middle Ages from the 
fifth century to the close of the thirteenth, and even down to Dante, 
with whom I stop, as the most fitting representative of that grand 
epoch. But in the history of letters I study always civilization, of 
which they are the flower; and in civilization I regard principally 
the work of Christianity. The whole intention of my book is to 
show how Christianity has been able to draw from the Roman ruins 
and from the barbarous tribes encamped upon them, a new society 
capable of receiving the true, of doing the good, and finding the 
beautiful. 

“A layman, I have no mission to discuss points of theology, 
and if it were not so, God, whose pleasure it is to employ eloquent 
men in his service, has enough such in our days to vindicate his dog- 
mas. But whilst Catholics stopped at the defence of doctrines, 
unbelievers took possession of history. They seized upon the Mid- 
dle Ages, and judged the Church sometimes with hostility, some- 
times with the respect due to a venerable ruin, but usually ‘with a 
levity not to be tolerated even in the treatment ‘of profane subjects. 
We must reconquer this domain, for it is ours, since its forests were 
cleared away by our monks, our Benedictines, our Bollandists. . . . 
These have been followed by other writers also, who have one by 
one re-erected the profaned images of great Pontifis, doctors, and 
saints, and restored them to honor. I attempt a study less profound 
indeed, but more extensive ;-I wish to show the benefit of Chris- 
tianity to those very centuries whose misfortunes have been laid to 
its charge. 

“TI shall be reproached, perhaps, with an importunate zeal, and 
told that the accusations of the eighteenth century have fallen into 
oblivion, and that the public favor has returned, even with excess, to 
the Middle Ages. But this sudden return of favor may be a little 
distrusted, and in watching closely the movements of minds, we may 
perceive that many begin to feel an aversion’ to the Christian ages, 
whose genius they admire, but whose austerities they cannot bear. 
There is in human nature an imperishable paganism, which revives 
in every century, which is not dead in ours, and which returns wil- 
lingly to the old pagan philosophies, the old pagan laws, and the 
old pagan arts, because it finds in them its dreams realized, and its 
instincts satisfied. The excessive admiration of the Middle Ages, 
moreover, has its dangers. It will result in exciting in many excel- 
lent minds, an aversion for an epoch, whose wrongs and errors it 
would justify. Christianity must appear responsible for all the dis- 
orders of an age in which it is represented as master of all hearts. 
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It is necessary to know how to praise the majesty of the Cathedrals 
and the heroism of the Crusades, without absolving the horrors of 
continual wars, the severity of feudal institutions, or the scandal of 
those kings always in struggle with the Holy See for their divorces 
and their simonies. It is necessary to see the evil, to see it as it was, 
that is, as formidable, in order the better to understand the services 
of the Church, whose glory in those poorly-studied centuries is not 
that she reigned, but that she combated. 

“T broach my subject, therefore, with horror for barbarism, and 
respect for all that was legitimate in the heritage of the ancient 
civilization. I admire the wisdom of the Church, which has never 
repudiated that heritage, which has preserved it by her labor, puri- 
fied it by her sanctity, fertilized it by her genius, and made it pass 
into our hands to be enlarged. For, if I recognize the decline of 
the ancient world under the law of sin, I believe in the progress of 
Christian times. I am not disturbed by the lapses or aberrations 
which appear to interrupt it. The coolness of the night, which 
succeeds to the heat of the day, does not prevent the summer from 
following its course, and ripening its fruits.” 


This extract makes known to us the design of M. Oza- 
nam’s book, and reveals to us much of the man. The 
Middle Ages have not been, and are not yet, well under- 
stood, and we call special attention to the remark of M. 
Ozanam, that the Church in those ages did not reign, but 
combated, and therefore, is responsible not for what is evil 
in them. We have always protested against the false 
notion that all in those ages was Catholic, and therefore, 
that the Church is to be held responsible for the evils 
which abounded in them, evils which were at least as great 
as the evils of our own age. The good that we find in 
those ages is due to Christianity ; the evil to the pagan- 
ism of the human heart and of the times. 

It was all the fashion a few years since, to praise every 
thing medizeval, and our artists copied all the deformities, 
the defects, the monstrosities of medieval art, as so many 
beauties, as so many examples of what they had the 
simplicity to call Christian Art. This fashion is now pass- 
ing away, and we can easily detect the beginnings of a 
reaction, which is not unlikely to push not a few, for a 
time, to an opposite extreme. Nothing, therefore, can be 
more useful to us, at this juncture, than such a work as 
this of M. Ozanam,—a work which, with ample learning, 
rare diligence, and rarer good sense, tells us what in the 
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Middle Ages was inherited from the old Greco-Roman 
civilization, what was intrdduced by the Barbarians, what 
the Church had to struggle with, and what she effected, 
and which thus enables us to judge those ages with under- 
standing, and to assign the good and the evil to the par- 
ties to which they respectively belong. 

M. Foisset makes some reserves as to M. Ozanam’s doc- 
trine of progress. 


“M. Ozanam,” he says, “ assuredly shows without much diffi- 
culty, that Christianity was a progress in relation to paganism, that 
the manliness of the converted Barbarians in the Middle Ages was 
a progress in relation to the irremediable effeminacy of the Roman 
world ; and. that modern civilization is a progress in relation to the 
violence of feudal manners. I am ready to conclude from this, 
with him, that we are not to despair of our epoch, and to exclaim, 
with the poet, 


O passi graviora, dabit Deus his quoque finem. 


But it is on one condition, however ;—on the condition that we feel 
the evils of our times, as the clear-sighted men of past ages felt the 
miseries of which they were witnesses, without exaggerating them 
indeed, but without being silent with regard tothem. The great in- 
firmity, the infirmity always increasing, of the present is the continual 
abasement of characters, an abasement of which I fear we are far 
from being sufficiently conscious. The plague spot is in the soul. 
Our fathers have known masculine Christians, who were great in 
public affairs; La Vacquerie under Louis the Eleventh, Achille de 
Harlay during the Ligue, Mathieu Molé before Richelieu as before 
the Fronde. I ask, but without bitterness, where are we to find 
such men to-day? I grant the Roman world was renewed by the 
Barbarians, but is M. Ozanam’s induction from this progress appli- 
cable to our age? The Barbarians were a new people, the wild 
stock waiting the Christian scion ; but where now are this new people 
to be found in our Europe growing old? Where are the Germans of 
the future? As the individual, humanity is composed of a bod 
and a soul. In the fifth century, the Barbarians were the body, the 
Church was the soul. Now, what a difference! I will not insist 
on it; I do not despair. Aliquis providet.”—p. 4. 


The European nations are growing old, their populations 
are fast losing their virility, their manliness of character, 
and sinking into the effeminacy of the last days of the 
Roman empire, and nowhere is this more observable than 
in some Catholic nations. This frightful fact has taken 
place not by the Church, as non-Catholics foolishly pretend, 
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but in spite of the Church. Where then is their hope ? 
What is to restore the old marily character so remarkable 
in Christian men of the Middle Ages, and render it no 
longer to some extent true, that if a man is devout he ig 
an incapable ? How are piety and capacity to be once more 
united, and the good not be obliged from imbecility to 
abandon the management of affairs to the bad, to the able 
but unscrupulous ? Here isa question for European Ca- 
tholics to ponder, and ponder well. The abasement of 
character of which M. Foisset complains is the result of 
civil despotism, of Caesarism, which, as we have said, has 
had the moulding of the generations of Catholic Europe for 
the last two hundred years ; and the remedy is to be found 
only in the assertion of Catholic liberty, in conforming the 
civil order to the principles of Catholicity, and in casting 
out the last remains of Jansenistic leaven, which makes all 
development and exercise of one’s manhood a sin against 
God. Nature must be restored to her rights, and permit- 
ted to count for something in the civilized order. 

The second article is by Pére Gratry, in reply to an ob- 
jection brought by M. Saisset, a disciple of Cousin, against 
some positions assumed in his Logic. Pére Gratry is & 
rising man, and is regarded as one of the best writers on 
philosophical subjects in France. We have read his arti- 
cle with interest, as we do all that he writes ; we have no 
hesitation in saying that he has on all points, except one, 
completely demolished his opponent ; but we confess we 

annot understand his doctrine of Induction. He evidently 
thinks that he has in the inductive process of reason some- 
thing of vast importance to philcsophy, and we do not like 
to conclude that such a man as he can be mistaken in this; 
but if he distinguishes induction from intuition, as we sup- 
pose he does, we confess that we are utterly unable, owing 
to our stupidity no doubt, to see what he has got. He 
tells us we arrive at the existence of God by an induction 
of the infinite from the finite, in the same way that in 
geometry we obtain the infinitely great, or the infinitely 
little, by eliminating all finite quantities. To this we ob- 
jected, and M. Saisset also objects, that the infinite thus 
obtained is a mere abstraction, equal to zero, and no real 
infinite at all. ‘To this Pere Gratry replies, conceded ; but 
why bring it as an objection tome? Have I not expressly 
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said so myself? He cites his Logic, in which he says, 
“Tn fact, we arrive by the infinitesimal calculus, applied to 
pure geometry, at the abstract idea of the infinite. This 
is all. Is this abstract infinite God ? By no means. It 
is the God of Hegel, who is an atheist. The mathemati- 
cal infinite does not exist in nature... . It is an abstraction. 
Nothing in nature is infinite. To this abstract idea which 
the mind conceives, nothing in created nature, no reality 
responds. The infinite has its reality only in God.” 

This seems intelligible enough ; but then how say that we 
arrive at God by an induction from the finite ? or how say, 
if we do thus arrive at the existence of God, that the mathe- 
matical infinite is not God? Here is some confusion in 
Pére Gratry’s head, or our own ; something which looks — 
to us like a contradiction. The infinite which is obtained 
by the elimination of the finite is certainly an abstraction, 
and it is equally certain that an abstraction is simply , 
nothing. How then concede this, and yet maintain that 
reason goes at once to God by eliminating the finite? Or 
deny that. the God thus obtained is an abstract God, an 
abstraction, and therefore simply zero? How, after hav- 
ing conceded that the mathematical infinite is an abstrac- 
tion, to which nothing in nature responds, dispute M. Sais- 
set, who maintains that there is no mathematical infinite, 
and the infinity, whether the infinitely great, or the infi- 
nitely little, of the geometricians is no real infinite at all ? 
The abstract is either something or it is nothing ; if somie- 
thing, it is either God or creature. Now Pere Gratry 
seems to us to maintain that it is neither, and that it is 
both. Of course he cannot commit so great a blunder, and 
therefore our difficulty in understanding him. 

Pére Gratry is positive that the mathematical infinite 
is not God, that if is an abstract idea, with nothing in 
nature to respond to it. Here is another difficulty. What 
is not God and what exists not in nature has no being at 
all, and therefore can be no object of thought, cannot even 
be conceived. Whence then does the mind obtain the idea 
of the abstract infinite ? What is not, is not intelligible. 
The mind forms its abstract conceptions from its intui- 
tions of the concrete, and are the conceptions of the con- 
crete taken under a general or special point of view. With- 
out the intuition of the concrete or real infinite, it is im- 
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possible to form the abstract conception, or a conception of 
abstract infinity. We can never rise from the abstract to 
the concrete, for the conception of the concrete or the real 
must always precede that of the abstract. We grant 
that the mathematical infinite is an abstract conception, 
but we have been in the habit of regarding it not as formed, 
by way of elimination from the conception of the concrete 
finite, but from the conception of the concrete infinite, that 
is, God, in whom, as Pére Gratry very justly holds, the ab- 
stract infinite has its reality. We will not therefore say 
with M. Saisset, that the mathematical infinity is no infinity 
at all, nor with Pére Gratry that it is obtained by abstrac- 
tion from the finite. The error of each, as we regard it, 
lies in giving the finite as the concrete from which the ab- 
stract infinite of the geometricians is obtained. That con- 
crete, that real from which it is obtained, is the infinite, 
_ and is at bottom the conception of God himself, as Pére 
Gratry must maintain, for it is a doctrine with him that 
the infinite is always and every where God. 

But if this be so, we cannot understand induction de- 
fined _as that process of reason by which we go from the 
finite to the infinite. Here is our difficulty with Pére 
Gratry. For the abstract conception must be formed from 
the intuition of the concrete, and in this case, not from 
the finite concrete, but from the infinite concrete, that is, 
God. Practically considered, we have no quarrel with the 
geometricians, but we object, if we may so speak, to their 
metaphysics or philosophy of geometry. The conception 
of God, infinite reality, is presupposed by all their abstract 
conceptions of the infinite, and it is on his infinite power 
or creative ability they operate in measuring their possible 
finites ; for a possible finite is nothing but the infinite 
power of God to create it. He is the plane on which their 
infinities are projected. This demands no change in their 
special science, and impairs none of its results ; but it re- 
quires a change in their metaphysics, and a philosophy to 
explain their science, which we have found none of them in 
possession of. Applied to Pere Gratry’s argument, it knocks 
in the head his inductive reason, and requires us to say 
that we have intuition of God along with our intuition of 
creature, of the infinite along with that of the finite, instead 
of supposing the conception of the creature to be first, and 
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that mind passes with a leap from that to the conception 
of God, or the infinite. Reasoning, no doubt, is to some 
extent necessary to distinguish the simultaneous concep- 
tions, and to make the mind aware that the intuition of 
the infinite, which invariably accompanies the intuition of 
the finite, or the creature, is intuition of God ; but this 
‘differs not in its character, so far as we can see, from the 
syllogistic process, for at bottom all demonstration i is sini- 
ply explicative, and every illation is resolvable into an ex- 
planation. The syllogism only unfolds or disengages in 
the conclusion what is contained and assented to in the 
premises. We repeat, therefore, that we are unable to 
understand the meaning or the value of Pére Gratry’s induc- 
tive process. We would respectfully call his attention to 
this point, for we should really like not only to understand 
him, but to agree with him. We regard him as‘a true 
man and a learned philosopher, and we do not like to feel 
that we cannot sympathize with him throughout. 

The next article which has more especially arrested our 
attention is by the Prince de Broglie, on the Débuts de 
 Arianisme,—a chapter from his Histoire de 0 Eglise et de 
?Empire in the fourth century, which has probably issued 
from the press before this. Prince de Broglie is, we believe, 
a convert, and certainly a most important accession to 
Catholic literature. He is a man of rare ability, of broad 
and generous views, and decidedly one of the soundest 
thinkers and finest writers in France. His History cannvt 
fail to be of great service to our new Catholic literature. 
The chapter in the Correspondant is interesting, and throws 
a good ‘deal of light on the Arian movement. It enables 
us to explain its origin and its progress by the state and 
circumstances of the age and country. No great heresy or 
movement like that of Arianism can be regarded as an 
isolated event, or as the sole product of one man alone, 
separating himself from all his environments. A single 
individual, influenced by pride and the suggestions of the 
devil, may originate a heresy, but it will not grow unless it 
finds a population prepared to take it up and nurse it into 
life. The remote cause of all heresies is, no doubt, in the 
Fall of man, and the perversity of human nature; but 
there are other and more proximate causes which explain 
its special character, its appearance at a particular time 
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and place, and its power and progress. The _philoso- 
phical historian must seize and set forth these more proxi- 
mate causes, and the ability and success with which he 
‘does it determine his merit as a historian. 

So far as our information extends, a really philosophical 
history of sects and heresies is a desideratum in Catholic 
literature. Most of qur writers treat them only from a’ 
special point of view, and in their relation to the dogmas 
they contravene. If they seek their causes, it is in the 
individual character of the heresiarch, rather than in the 
character of the age or country which has formed him, and 
made it possible for him to broach with success his heresy. 
They attribute, it seems to us, too much to the individual, 
and do not sufficiently note either the influences under 
which he acts, or the fact that he never stands alone. We 
doubt inuch if any man ever became an heresiarch from 
simple love of his heresy. His passion is tor something 
else, and he is driven to his heresy to gratify it. This pas- 
sion, whatever it be, is not confined to himself alone. He 
shares it with many, or else he could never be an heresiarch. 
What are the causes which excite, the circumstances which 
foster, this passion in him and others? Why has the 
heresy broke out at this time or in this country, rather than 
in another? Why has this heresy died at its birth, and 
this other heresy prospered ? Why does a heresy, started 
in one age without any appreciable results, when revived 
in another and a distant age, spread like wildfire, and carry 
away whole nations? These are questions not merely 
curious ; they have a practical value ; and yet our books 
rarely touch them, and still more rarely answer thefn. 

We are still combating Protestantism, and assigning 
its origin to the personal character of the Reformers, to 
some cause or causes individual in Luther or Calvin. J.uther 
was offended because the Dominicans, instead of the Augus- 
tinians, were selected to preach indulgences, &c. As if 
great events could ever spring from petty causes. The 
cause must be adequate to the effect, and no cause can 
produce an effect superior to itself. Protestantism has been 
admirably explained and refuted under the dogmatic or 
doctrinal point of view. But who has written its history ? 
Who has shown its origin in the opinions and the passions 
of the sixteenth century, and shown its relations to the 
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other great events, good or bad, of that age ? All heresies 
have their cause or causes in human nature and human 
society ; in the culture and civilization of the time and 
place ; in malice, no doubt, but not always in the indivi- 
dual malice of Martin or John. Centuries and millions of 
minds and hearts may have conspired to prepare and create 
Protestantism, without which there would and could have 
been no Luther. 

Our age is historical. Thisis its characteristic. Hith- 
erto Catholics have written annals, chronicles, but not much 
history. They have suffered history to be written by 
Cesarists, Jansenists, unbelievers, who have perverted it, 
and turned it against religion and the Church. We are 
just beginning, now that dogmatical discussion is over, or 

,has ceased to interest, to rewrite history, and it is mainly 
through history we can reach the cultivated classes ‘of our 
times. To do what is now necessary, we must go deeply 
into the philosophy of history. We must penetrate that 
more hidden and secret order of facts, which will enable us 
to understand and unfold the rise of heresies, and explain, 
the march of events. It is necessary, in order to meet the 
wants and the tastes of our age, to take broad and compre- 
hensive views of the human and social elements which have 
been at work under Divine Providence, so that we may see 
events in their various relations, and arrange them accord- 
ing to some really scientific principle. This is what the 
enemies of our religion are everywhere attempting, but 
unhappily on false principles, and without the key, which 
we alone have, to the inner sense of historical facts. It 
will not answer for us to refuse to do this, because they fail, 
and only mislead their readers, or have attempted to fore- 
stall us. No living man escapes the influence of his age, 
or can isolate himself from the great body of his contem- 
poraries. No man, indeed, should attempt to separate 
himself from his age, in so far as its tendencies are not 
hostile to religion and niorality. It is perfectly lawful for 
a Catholic to seize upon the tendencies of his times, and 
to use them in the service of Catholicity, and he must do 
80, if he means to produce any effect. The tendency is now, 
if we may so speak, to rationalize history. Bossuet super- 
naturalized it by referring it to the. providential plan of the 
universe, or the supernatural purpose of God in its creation 
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and government. This, no doubt, is the highest and no- 
blest 1 manner of writing ‘history, but this age is not equal 
ta it. This age rises “not shave the human or rational 
elements at work. This tendency to rationalize history 
certainly has its dangers, but if followed soberly and with 
due subordination to the supernatural purpose of God, or 
the grand providential plan which we call Redemption, it 
is by no means without its use. It indicates to us the 
wants and the special task of our times, and shows us what 
is, here and now, the special service we can render to the 
Church and humanity. 

Among contemporary writers we know few men who 
understand this better than the Prince de Broglie. We 
should be glad to see a history of the Protestant movement, 
written with the same iutelligence that he has displayed 
in his judgment of the Revolution of 1789, and which he 
appears to have displayed in his episode on the Arian 
heresy. It would explain that movement, would account 
for its origin, show its real character, and its exact place 
jn the historical development of human society. His 
Grace of New York in one of his lectures says that “the 
Reformation was a grand error.” This is strictly true, if 
we speak not in relation to Christian theology, in which 
relation it has no grandeur, but in relation to the movement 
and labors of modern society. It needs to be studied in 
this latter relation by one who is not its partisan, but who 
can take a broad and liberal view of it, and treat it with 
philosophic depth, justice, and impartiality, as a simple 
human movement. Such a study would be its most effec- 
tual refutation, and a refutation of it which could not ex- 
cite the wrath or bitterness of its adherents. Why will 
not some of our friends in France undertake it ? 
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